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FOOD AND MONEY PROSPECTS: 


O have scarcely any. corn cut in the middle of ous with sail 
hay not yet carried, and much spoiled, while the weather is still 
unsettled, makes most. people reflective, and may make statesmen 
apprehensive. The very late harvest does not promise to be abundant. 
How far it. may be deficient camot.yet -be known. Though the means 
of providing the subsistence: of society be of ‘unspeakable importance, 
the laws by which it is governed are not fashiénable studies. The 
fierce disputes about protéction, ‘and the disrepute into which a lax 
morality has brought trade, have turned the hearts of men away 
from it ; and yet the manner in which this great community—now 
depenydaits on almost every courfiry of the world for some portion of 
its daily bread—is regularly and continually fed, is well worthy of 
close investigation. Jars, ‘creaks,'and breakages in the machinery are 
justly offensive, but they ought not to destroy. our admiration of it as 
a whole. ) : ts 

Though the harvests of 1857, 1858, and 1859 were good, we 

imported in 1858 of wheat and flour together 5,343,469 quarters, and 
last year 4,951,871 quarters, or about one-fifth of our whole animal 
consumption, The total quantity of all kinds of grain imperted last 
year, besides potatoes, eggs, poultry, provisions of various kinds; é&c. 
was 10,270,744 quarters, of the value of £18,042,063; and: the 
important question for consideration is, what quantity we shall 
require. to import in the remainder of this year and in the next, and 
what will be its value, supposing we are affligted with; what is iiow, 
unhappily, bus too certain—a deficient’ harvest. Already the corn 
we import much exceeds in value every other single article imported, 
except cotton, and the supply from abroad. cannot be short, ini con- 
junction with a scanty harvest, without deranging very much our 
whole commercial and financial systems, 

In the first six months of the present year the imports of wheat, 
1,394,432 qrs., and of flour, 1,429,536 cwts. against 2,203,736 qrs. 
of wheat, and 2,318,202 cwts. of flour in the first. six months of 
1859, show a considerable decline. Although the -price ‘has been 
gradually rising for some months, it has not been high’ enough to 
check consumption materially, and our stocks are consequéritly very 
short. To make up for our late and deficient harvest, we shall require, 
hefore the end of the year, to import at least double the quantity 
already imported, - Afterwards we shall require more than. was_im- 
ported in the first-nine months of 1858 and 1859, to keep us: well fed 
till we can gather“in the harvest of 1861) Whatever the: quantity 
me be, we shall, no doubt, get it, as all the world is 8 ready to supply 

; but at what price, and where-from ? 

‘Law year, 43s. 9d. per qr. hardly sufficed to bring any wheat from 
the United States ; this year, with a price 10s. or 12s. higher, though 
the supplies thence are not yet large, they are fifteenfold more than 
they were last year. But this higher price has brought from France 
only a tenth as much wheat, and a third as mueh flour, as in the first 
six months of 1859. It has brought increased quantities from Russia, 
Prussia, Denmark, and the northern countries. The ‘rise in price is 
equivalent to 26 per cent. ; and we may look on something more than 
that, or a rise in average price to 60s, or 65s. ag sufficient, should the 

harvest abroad be good, to ensure the necessary supplies. 

From what countries are they to come? In the two last years we 

received more wheat—2,014,923 qrs,—and more flour—4,326,438 
Cwts.,—from Fraiiee than from any other country. Prussia s : 









TBS an increased demand in them for our manufactures. Very soon 








in the list ; but she sent us only 1,397, 691 qrs. oe and no flour. 


‘Phe year Frative has sent us very little, either wheat or flour ; she has, 


at the same time, imported” orn ‘from the Levant ; her harvest pro- 
spects are not good, and she is more likely to compete with us in the 
markets of Southern Russia and the United States for food, than send 
us as large supplies as in 1858 and 1859. The protectionist ship- 
owners, and others who have indulged in much lamentation over the 
greater value of her exports than her imports from us, may this 
year and the next be gratified at seeing the balance redressed, though 
at the expense of bringing necessary food, at a greatly increased price, 
from countries much farther off. 

We have, as yet, no reliable accounts of the harvests of Prussia 
and. Russia ; but rainy weather is favourable to their sandy and light 
soils, and we may expect that the produce will be great. In Canada 
andthe northern parts of the United States the harvests are magni- 
ficent, From the two together we received, in 1856, 1,309,969 qrs. 
of wheat, and 3,196,633 ewts. of flour, and every year since cultiva- 
tion has extended in them, and their capability. to export, in favoura- 
ble seasons, has increased.. There is no speculative mania at present 
prevalent in them, and. we may expect that all their spare food, if we 
need it, will come hither. The present price of 57s, 7d. induces 
them to send us some, and a small additional rise will be for them, 
with a good harvest, an ample remuneration. 

Last year, with an average price of 43s. 9d. we imported, wheat 
and flour together, 4,951,871 qrs. ; and when the price was 74s, 8d. 
in 1855, we imported only 3,217,766 qrs. Then we were at war 
with Russia—now we are at peace; and unless crops should fail 
abroad as well as at home, there is reason to suppose that the price 
of wheat will not rise so high now as at that period. There is equal 
reason to suppose that we may obtain a greater quantity from all 
parts than we have ever before imported. Between 1850 and 1853, 
consumption increased very rapidly throughout the civilized world. 
The increase.-began with the maritime commercial and town popula- 
tion, and low prices in previous years had not stimulated the agricul- 
tural population into the activity they have since acquired. Consump- 
tion “has undoubtedly since gone on increasing, but production has 
also increased, and more rapidly than before.. It bears now, we believe, 


‘a closer: proportion 1o- increased consumption than in 1853, when the 


oceurrence of a bad harvest had the effect of nearly doubling the 
price inthe following year. Without pretending to assign any limit 
to the risé in prite; we may conclude with confidence that the price 
of wheat will not; unless the harvests abroad should be universally 
unpropitious, reach the extreme point (80s. 10d.) which it reached in 
February, 1854. At less than the average price of 1855 we shall 
obtain; in 1860-61, more food than we then obtained. 

The éffects on the money market will depend on the additional 
quantity we shall require, and the price to be paid for it; but we 
must femember that the trade in corn and in the precious FS. is 
now habitually so large, that the additional purchases of the former, 
for which the latter must be paid, will not cause as much derange- 
ment as when the trade in both was much less. We must remember, 
too, thé souree whence the additional supplies of food come. If they 
come chiefly from North America, the countries there take such large 
quantities of our manufactures, and are so generally our debtors, that, 
though the first effect would be to keep from us the precious metals 
they usually send, the next effect—and it would speedily follow—would 
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the transmission Of the precious metals between the two countries 
would run in its accustomed channels. 

The average value of all the grain and flour imported in 1858 and 
1859 was £19,000,000; we may, as the consequence of our bad 
harvest, have to buy food to the value of £25,000,000 or £26,000,000 
betweet this and the next harvest. But these increased purchases 
will be sure to increase the demand abroad to some extent for our 
manufactures, and they will not all be made by the precious metals. 
We may have to export £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 additional, which 
is not more than the sixth part of the bullion now habitually imported 
and exported. In conjunction, however, with our bank regulations, a 
demand for gold to this extent is quite sufficient to cause considerable 
derangement in the money market. We may expect that some little 
time hence gold will begin to move, abroad, rapidly, and a corresponding 
rise in the rate of discount, with all its effects, will be the immediate 
consequence, 

There are, too, some other unfavourable circumstances to be taken 
into consideration. The State has lessened its balances, and has 
so far diminished the resources of the Bank. It is borrowing, 
also, though it be by annuities, and will increase the demand for 
money. Several other States, too, have outrun their resources, and 
are in the market for loans. At the same time, the exports, by 
which we buy gold, are diminishing. Last month, the value of our 
produce exported was only £9,200,000, against £10,600,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1859. The imports, however, which must 
be paid for in gold, if not paid for by exports, are greatér than ever. 
The value in the first five months of the year was £57,000,000, 
against £45,000,000 in 1859 ; and in May was £14,687,000, against 
£11,561,000 in May, 1859. All these circumstances, and many 
similar, operating together to increase the demand for'money, will, 
ere long, become a great strain on the national resources. 

In general the people have been living well up to their incomes, 
and the Government has set them the example of a profuse expendi- 
ture. Neither people nor Government will have any great stores to 
fall back on. In what way, or at what point exactly, a rupture from 
the strain may take place, what other trades may turn out to have 
been, like the leather trade, conducted on false principles, much 
being continually expended while nothing is really earned, cannot 
be foretold ; but that great difficuties will be experienced before the end 
of the year is highly probable. The chief cause will be the disastrous 
weather, which almost destroyed the spring crops, and which is not 
bringing forth in due season the still more important summer and 
autumn crops. But such changes being in the order of nature, 
it is the especial duty of Governments, as well as of individuals, to 
provide against them. Human wisdom can effect nothing greater, 
and may be proud of the achievement when accomplished. Trade, 
though some commercial men pervert it to sinister purposes, will 
bring the indispensable food, which Heaven denies to our agricultural 
exertions, from America, Asia, and Australia. Thus trade corrects 
inequalities of seasons, and repairs many of the disasters which spring 
from the improvidence of individuals and of Governments. That it 
may do this beneficent work most effectually, it must be left, in spite 
of all the plausible pretexts to the contrary, perfectly free. 





THE BREAK UP. 
HE Italian revolutions are running their course—much to the dis- 
comfiture of some of the sovereigns of Europe, and the bewilder- 
ment of all. The great Emperor Napoleon, who last year seemed to 
be master of the fate of Italy, and supreme arbiter of peace or war on 
the continent, is no loiiger in the first rank. The fate of Italy does 
not depend so much upon his will or his schemes as upon the 
determination and fortune of Garibaldi. The King of Piedmont 
steps into the background, and must follow Garibaldi as his leader, 
whether he like it or not. Astuteness, cunning, diplomacy, and 
intrigue, all have been more or less foiled by the honest man and 
brave soldier who has set his heart upon the great task of the 
independence of Italy, and pursued it without fear, favour, or 
arrvre pensée, and without the slightest regard to the projects of any 
native or foreign king, or native and foreign traitor or intriguer. 
Ferdinand is king of but one of the Two Sicilies, and, by the time this 
sheet reaches the eyes of our readers, may have ceased to reign over the 
other, and added a new name to the list of the sovereigns who have 
been hurled from their desecrated thrones by the progress of free 
ideas, and by the outraged sense of justice of a long-suffering people. 
Every one can see that the Bourbons of Naples have either gone or are 
rapidly going into that dreary down-hill path, where the Stuarts of 
England, and the Bourbons of France preceded them ; and where some 
still more respectable sovereigns than either may yet join them. They 
can even see it themselves—for they are preparing for flight to the 
fastnesses of Austria. 

Garibaldi, by reason of his strength and virtue—and the Sultan 
by reason of his vice and weakness —are simultaneously, but 
without any connection one with the other, engaged in the same 
work : they are breaking up the European system, and inaugu- 
rating a general war. Austria, alarmod for Venetia, by the pro- 
gress of the great Italian, and desirous to save the falling throne of 











the wicked and incompetent Bourbon of Naples, menaees interven- 


tion in Italy—which neither Piedmout ner France can allow—. 


although both Piedmont and France would rather crush Garibaldj 
than be driven to the cruel extremity of supporting him ; while 
France and Great Britain, with the hope of propping up the Sultan, 
are administering a blow to his authority by their intervention jy 
Syria, from which he can never to recover. 

And yet there are means, if sovereigns and statesmen would see 
them—and take them—by which this great débdcle and “ break up” 
might be prevented—at least in our generation. The disease of 
Turkey is chronic, and the Turkish Empire must expire. Every one 
can see that. But were there no other causes of evil at work in the 
body politic of Europe, the Turkish Empire might be allowed to die 
with decency ; and without causing irreparable mischief to its neigh- 
bours. The more immediate danger is the position of Austria ip 
Italy. Ifthe Emperor of the French had fulfilled the brilliant pro- 
gramme which he sketched in 1859, before opening his Italian cam- 
paign, and “ freed Italy, from the Alps to the Adriatic,” the Italian 
question might have resolved itself into many new complications — 
but certainly into none so troublesome, so perplexing, and so all but 
hopeless as the complications that now exist, and always will exist, 
as long as Austria retains Venetia, or any inch of Italian soil. Why 
does not Austria sell Venetia? She will spend in defending it, 
during one month, if it be attacked, double the money that it is 
worth to her; nay, infinitely more ;—for Venetia is worth nothing 
to her whatever. Venetia is a thorn in her side—a drop of poison in 
her cup—her shame and her torment—a costly disease in her frame ; 
and to be rid of it, without disgrace, would be of the. highest advan- 
tage to her in every sense and way. If she could but be persuaded 
by her friends in Europe to give up so troublesome and ungrateful an 
appendage to her state—or if not to give it up gratis, to sell it at the 
price which the Italian people, united or disunited, would be glad 
to pay for it,—Austria, instead of ‘finding an enemy in every free 
people, would find friends all over Europe—and certainly in England, 
where at present she appears to have none. But we fear that such a 
sacrifice of foolish dignity is too much to expect of the Austrian 
Government ; and that Venetia will ultimately have to be won for 
Italy at the cost of a general war. And we need scarcely say that 
that cost, in money, alone, would be nearly, if not quite, that of the 
fee-simple of the whole of Europe. 

But come what may, Garibaldi, master of the fortunes of Italy for 
the present, is pursuing the right course. Whatever complications may 
ensue, his part is that of the true patriot. Hitherto he has been emi- 
nently successful ; and that his success may not only continue but 
increase, must be the earnest wish of every lover of European freedom. 


THE PROGRESS OF UNION IN GERMANY. 


NE of the dullest, most important, and least understood of the 
subjects which occupies, or should occupy the public attention at 
the present day, is German politics ; it produces very much the same 
effect upon the mind as Indian Finance, or the New Zealand Constitu- 
tion. A species of mental nausea ensues at the mere name ; it is so 
complicated, so involved, so thoroughly German, it implies so minute 
and extended an acquaintance with German feeling, and German 
feeling is so incomprehensible to the practical British public, that we 
turn from it with disgust ; partly because we do not appreciate its 
importance, and partly because, if we do, we think that other people 
are paid to understand it, and we will trust to them. Unfortunately 
it 7s of the utmost importance, and the people who are paid to under- 
stand it, either do not, or, which comes to exactly the same thing, do 
not act as if they did. At the risk of being tiresome, we feel bound 
to call attention to the more prominent features of the German 
national sentiment at present, without entering in detail into those 
questions which more or less agitate the publie mind, and give it its 
direction. The merits of the national Bund,, the military question, 
the customs question, the Schleswig Holstein question, the Hesse 
question, are all matters upon which gentlemen who venture to 
discuss foreign policy in the House of Commons, ought to be 
thoroughly well informed, besides a mass of others which we will 
not disturb the delicate sensibilities of our readers by alluding to. 
The relations of Northern to Southern Germany ; the position whic 
the small states of the Confederation occupy with reference to the 
large ; the various shades of political sentiment which public opinion 
in each of these separate states assumes ; the real causes, concealed oF 
apparent, in which they have their origin ; all these are considerations 
of the highest importance, for without a due appreciation of them we 
cannot rightly estimate the value of Germany, considered as a whole, 
as an element of weakness or of stability in Europe. 

The game is about to begin, and, before tossing up for sides, We 
should have some notion of the relative merits of the players. What- 
ever may be the feeling in England, and the determined scepticis™ 
among certain of our political men, the opinion is universal 2 
Germany that a European war is inevitable before two years have 
elapsed. With that view every effort is being exerted to merge all 
the minor differences arising out of the various questions to which wé 
have referred, in a general sentiment of national cohesion at all risk* 
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The settlement of disputes is to be indefinitely postponed ; the same 
sense of distrust, the same consciousness of the necessity of self- 
preservation which led, among ourselves, to -the enrolment of 
Volunteers, and the extension of our national defences, has induced all 
classes in Germany to forget every cause of disunion, and unite in a 
determined league in defence of the fatherland. In this movement 
the sovereigns are setting an example which is cordially sympathized 
with by every individual in the community. 

Never before were the rulers in Germany so popular as now, when 
they are engaged in a general system of fraternization. The Baden 
meeting produced precisely the opposite effect to what was intended : 
it excited a general feeling of suspicion throughout Germany ; and 
the interview of the Emperor of Austria with the Prince Regent of 
Prussia at Tiéplitz was the result. At this meeting it was arranged, 
first, that any attack on Austria should be considered as an attack on 
Prussia, and that the integrity of the two countries should be 
maintained by each by force of arms mutually. In other words, the 
offensive and defensive alliance between the two empires is complete, 
except with regard to Venetia. In the event of that province being 
attacked by Italy alone, Prussia declines to interfere, but has pledged 
herself to do so should the French unite with the Italians ; on the 
other hand, Austria engages to maintain the frontier of Prussia as 
she received it from Frederick the Great. 


The position of Prussia in the Diet has always been a disagreeable 
one, her liberal policy has generally placed her in a minority, Austria 
supporting the smaller states in their opposition to the advanced prin- 
ciples advocated by the Prussian Government, if not by the Prince 
Regent himself. In the event of a war, a majority thus exercised 
would produce a serious difficulty when the question comes to be 
discussed of the military command-in-chief. This much-vexed point 
was satisfactorily settled at Téplitz, and it was agreed that the 
decision of this important question should not rest with the Diet. 
The results of the meeting at Téplitz have produced the liveliest 
satisfaction throughout Germany, and have led to another meeting of 
sovereigns of almost equal political significance. On Sunday last, on 
the occasion of the laying of the last stone of the Vienna and Munich 
Railway at Salzburg, the King of Bavaria and the Emperor of 
Austria proceeded in special trains to this frontier town, and there 
inaugurated this great commercial enterprise by a political act which 
will cement still more closely the inter-Germanic alliances. The 
expressions used by the Emperor in his speech on that occasion were 
eminently national, and in his allusion to the recent meeting at 
Téplitz, he reiterated in public the assurance of the determination of 
Austria to remain German to the last. The greatest possible enthu- 
siasm was excited by these words at the time, and it is most certain 
that this enthusiasm will not be limited to the persons to whom 
they were addressed. The effect of this union with the rest of 
Germany has produced an eminently liberalizing effect in Austria. 
A recent telegram announces that the discussions in the Reichsrath 
are for the future to be entirely free and public, and that press 
reporters are to be present, as in our own House of Commons. The 
Emperor of Austria paid a visit to Munich upon the day following 
the ceremony above described, and appeared in that capital in public 
in plain clothes for the first time in his life. Though apparently a 
trifling and unimportant circumstance, this fact, pregnant with a 
significance which only those who have lived under and are accus- 
tomed to the stern military rule of Austria can appreciate. 


If German progress and unity thus go hand in hand, and afford 
satisfaction to the people of the country, we ought to consider these 
indications of a growing strength no less as matter of congratulation. 
It is possible that the day may come when a German alliance will be 
indispensable to us, as it has been before. The absence of any general 
national sentiment during the Napoleonic wars proved the ruin of the 
cause ; each state made its separate peace, and the Emperor triumphed 
in detail. 
expansion of thought, and its extended expression through the press, 
has exercised a harmonizing influence throughout Germany. The 
subjects of the various states no longer call themselves by the local 
but by the general name. The Bavarian, or the Saxon, prefers rather 
to call himself a German than anything else ; and the sentiment thus 
evidenced is daily increasing under the pressure of impending danger. 
This bundle of German fagots, if strongly bound by the tie of a 


common interest and a common nationality, will be very difficult to | 


break ; and there can be no doubt that it is our interest to see this 
union firmly cemented. It is not by telling Prussia in official 
despatches that we consider her the “champion of Austrian mal-admi- 
histration in Italy,” however, this object is to be attained. If the 
friendship of sixty millions of the finest race in Europe is of any 


value to us, we must take other means to secure it, and sacrifice our | 


love of epigram to common courtesy. 


Meantime we trust that the meetings at Téplitz and at Salzburg 
may both be estimated in the proper quarters at their right value, 


Since those days the facilities of inter-communication, the | 











and that the words of the Austrian Emperor, when he gave as a toast | 
se ° . . ~ 

The union of the princes and the people of Germany,” and of the 
Bavarian monarch, when he drank to the two principal Powers of the | 


Confederation, may find an echo beyond the limits of that Confedera- 
tion. 

Tt has been said to be the “cherished object” of Louis Napoleon 
to see Germany comprised within a single frontier, and formilagone 
empire. Be it ours to see it united, not by physical but by moral 
boundaries, animated by one sentiment alone, and deriving its strength 
from its internal powers of cohesion. 








THE IRISH MALCONTENTS. 


T is full time that the English and the Irish should understand 
each other. The optimists of thirty years ago hoped that a 
consummation so much to be desired would have been brought about 
by Roman Catholic Emancipation, which was granted with a spon- 
taneous liberality that astounded the Liberator himself. O'Connell 
was ready with the “Wings” to compound for an instalment ; but, to 
his astonishment, he got the whole without any conditions whatever. 
The measure was carried, not by Roman Catholic importanity, but 
by Protestant toleration. An Irish millennium was to follow. The 
old antipathies and animosities were to disappear, and we were te 
settle down into a perfect model of a Happy Family. As to the 
alleged political influence of the Pope, it was a mere vulgar bugbear. 
There was no such thing. His Holiness dwelt in a sphere far remote 
from mundane concerns. He was a spiritual abstraction at the head 
of the Church, and exercised no more authority over the domestic 
allegiance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland than the Dey of Algiers. 
The distinction was so broadly drawn, and so vehemently insisted 
upon in a thousand shapes of affirmation and protest, that even the 
the longest-headed of the Tories, who let in these professions at one 
ear and out at the other, were compelled to admit, as a matter of 
reasoning, that no pretext for the civil exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics could be drawn any longer from their avowed relations 
with the See of Rome. They had solemnly qualified for admission te 
the constitution of these realms, by disavowing the foreign influenee 
which had previously shut them out. Emancipation, therefore, was 
conceded without a single proviso or restriction, in the confident 
expectation that it would tranquilize Lreland, and identify the masses 
with the common interests in which we are all bound up. 

So far as the faith of the English Government was pledged to the 
arrangement, it has been scrupulously observed ; indeed, somewhat 
too scrupulously. The old Orange ascendancy has been effectually 
extinguished ; the reigning families that were sovereigns over the 
viceroy, and held the patronage of the country in their hands, ar« 
gone down into oblivion ; even at the risk of weakening the English 
prestige, the old supporters of the English connection have been 
snubbed and discountenanced ; Roman Catholics have been advanced, 
not to an equal distribution of offices, but to an alarming preponder- 
ance on the bench, and in all the public departments ; and nothing 
has been left undone to give practical effect to the widest interpreta- 
tion of the Act of 1829. Whatever may be said of Sassenach 
tyranny, it cannot be pretended that the operation of the measure 
which bestowed upon the Roman Catholics of Ireland the same rights 
and privileges that were enjoyed by their Protestant fellow-subjects, 
has ever been tampered with, or that it has not been left free to 
work out its legitimate ends. 

But what is the result! Has Emancipation answered its purpose? 
We have now had thirty years’ experience of it, and can take its 
measure pretty accurately. Is Ireland more contented! Are the 
‘hereditary bondsmen” more satisfied! Have the Roman Catholic 
representatives accepted their position with a faithful sense of ite 
responsibilities ? Have they honourably fulfilled the engagement 
under which the doors of the British Legislature were thrown open 
to them! The answer to all these questions is, that the Act. of 
Emancipation has utterly failed, and that it is the section of the 
people for whose advantage it was passed that has frustrated ite 
beneficial action. 

Ever since 1829, the efforts of one administration after another te 
govern Ireland in a spirit of equal justice have been impeded, per. 
verted, and resisted in a multitude of open and covert ways. One 
does not wonder at any obstacles thrown in the path of good govern 
ment by the remnant of the Orange faction, who lost their monopoly 
of place and power by the change ; but that the Roman Catholics, 
instead of co-operating with the English Executive in their attempt: 
to retrieve the social condition of the country, should find in these 
ameliorating labours new grievances, and fresh excuses for hostility to 
the English rule, would be absolutely incredible, had it happened 
anywhere in the world except in Ireland. At one time, an exodo: 
of indignant patriots, whose great souls revolted from the despotisia 
of England ; at another time, an obstructive brigade in the House of 
Commons ; once a little mock rebellion, got up with the usual stage 
properties ; and at all times denunciations and disturbances, have 
risen up in judgment against us, and rebuked us for having credulously 
indulged the hepe that we could have induced the pure Irish party 


to participate with us in the advantages of free institutions. It is 
clear we cannot. 
Evidences of incompatibility crowd upon us every day. Mr 
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O'Donoghte — sometimes called The O’Donoghue—a_ prominent 


Commons. 
uses. = The phrase ‘United Kingdom,” writes O'Donoghue, “is 
never employed by me when I am referring to Ireland. I always 
speak of Ireland as a country quite distinct from England.” 
O‘Donoghue never says “United Kingdom.” He cannot contem- 
plate such a political blunder as a “united kingdom.” The 


| rancour ; ‘for if instruction in 
Milesian, wrote to the Daily News, a few days ago, to complain | held to be the birthright of every British child, just as food is, 
of «n inaccurate report of a speech of his in the House of | 


They had attributed to him a phrase which he never | 








wretch who would tamely consent to live under the dispensation of | 


a “united kingdom” does not deserve the comforts which true 
liberty “sheds o’er the soul.” No. O’Donoghue’s ideal of human 
government is a disunited kingdom ; and it is only bare justice to 
the particular circle whose sentiments he represents, to allow that 
they do their best to achieve the Elysium for which they pant. 
O'Donoghue “always speaks of Ireland as a country quite distinct 
from England ;” this, too, in the English House of Commons, which, 
if his professions were of half the value of the sheet of note paper on 
which he made that noble disclaimour to the Dai/y News, is the last 
place in the universe he ought to put his royal foot in. , It is curious 
how these florid Irish bravadoes fall to dust, like the Dead-Sea 


apples, the moment you apply a practical test to them ;' but rotten as | 


they are, they indicate the course of the current. 

When The O’Connor Don, some little while ago, upon his election 
by an Irish constituency, advocated the right of the Pope to “ wallop 
his own niggers,” adding his conviction that they would be all the 
better for it, he unconsciously furnished a key to the secret principles 
of his party. The Roman Catholics, who have been all these years 
past clamouring lustily for civil and religious liberty in Ireland, 
denouncing the English Government for its bigotry and oppression, 
and setting themselves up as martyrs in the cause of popular freedom, 
turn round suddenly, when the Pope’s practice of walloping his 
niggers is objected to by the niggers themselves, and insist upon the 
right of His Holiness to exercise an intolerable tyranny which at no 


been attempted in England. 
A little further light is thrown upon these convenient principles by 
the issue of the late meeting of the liberal party at Lord Palmerston’s, 


paper. 
support free trade, and were, consequently, in favour of the vote. 
But Lord Palmerston happened to say something about Garibaldi, 





ee 


reading, writing, and arithmetic, were 


either at the expense of its parents or guardian, or of the parish—if 
it either have no parents at all or none able to bear the charges,—its 
education might, at an after period, be safely left to the theological 
and other agencies that would compete for the task. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, are tools or implements that may be used 
for educational purposes, but they are not education. The possession 
of a razor, an axe, or a rifle, is one thing ; the use of these tools for 
shaving, for felling a tree, or for shooting a wild animal—or the 
invader of one’s country—is another thing. In all the parliamentary 
debates and platform harangues upon Popular Education, the two are 
hopelessly confounded ; and the result is, that the Government is not 
allowed to instruct the destitute, which it might do, for fear it should 
attempt to educate those who are not destitute, which is neither its 
duty nor its policy, nor within its power to attempt. 

The Government, representing the whole people, pays enormous 
annual sums for the support of prisons, penitentiaries, hulks, and’ 
convict establishments, for the prosecution and safe holding of 
offenders, and for all the paraphernalia of criminal justice ; but when 


_ the Government desires to diminish this annual outlay, or render it 


unnecessary, by taking hold of, and instructing in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the children of the utterly destitute, and therefore 
the criminal classes, with the view of enabling them to compete more 
successfully for honourable employment with the classes more highly 
favoured by fortune, a hullabaloo is raised against the godlessness of 
the proceeding. The religious sects are alarmed lest proselytism 
should lurk under the insidious guise of the alphabet, of elementary 
strokes and pothooks, or of the multiplication table; and because 
the control of education might become a dangerous thing in the 


| grasp of a Government, instruction to those who most need it 


is all but forbidden in the richest, the humanest, and most 
philanthropic nation on the face of the globe. When, on Tuesday 
evening, Sir John Pakington moved, in the House of Commons, 


period, since we have had the semblance of a constitution, could have | that the grants annually made by Parliament for the promotion 


of education 


i. e. instruction) should be extended to the ragged 


| ad . . 
_ and industrial schools, which are alone calculated to meet the wants 
| of neglected and destitute children, he was opposed by men of 


intimating the necessity of sustaining the present administration, as | 


being of vital importance to the cause of liberty in Europe. This 
unfortunate allusion lost him seventeen votes. Of the Lrish members 
present who would otherwise have voted for him, eleven did not vote 
at all, and three actually voted against him, or rather against their 
own opinions, on a question of great moment, in preference to 
supporting a minister who, by the observance of a strict neutrality, 
has sueceeded in obtaining for the Italian people a clear stage and no 
favour in their struggle against arbitrary power. Shall it be said, 
after this, that the Pope is a ghostly myth in these realms, and that 
he exercises no disturbing influence over the political consciences of 
his followers ! 

We are on the verge of events which will bring out into bolder 
light the antagonism which exists on all questions of civil liberty 
between the Roman Catholic party and the rest of the people of this 
kingdom. It is lamentable that religious creeds should again become 
the ensigns of political principles ; but the fact is before us, and we 
cannot escape from it. On the one side is intolerance allied with the 
Papacy, and on the other the open creed of Protestantism and the 
vindication of popular rights. Let us, then, clearly understand each 
other, so that in the contest we shall at least know our friends from 
our foes. It would be well, with this view, to reconstruct our political 
clubs, and allow no man, like The O’Donoghues and The O’Connor 
Dons, to affect a colour under which he is not prepared to fight. 





EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION, 

HE word “education” is often used by people in and out of 
Parliamert, who have no clear idea of its meaning. It is but 

too commonly confounded with “instruction,” which is something 
that may be very different. Every civilized citizen is more or less 
instructed ; but where is the man or woman who can truly be called 
educated ? The work of Education is commenced at school, but who 
shall say that it ends there? In fact, Education never ends, with 
wise men or women; and only ends with fools, with whom it may 
be said never to have begun. When statesmen talk of the “ educa- 
tion of the people,” they talk of a thing with which they have 
nothing to do; which they cannot control, if they would ; and which 
they ought not to be allowed to control, if they could. And if they 
would bear this fact in mind, they might often save their breath and 
the time of Parliament, and proceed to the consideration of urgent 
matters, more strictly within their province. If the distinction 
between “Education” and “ Instruction” were duly made, it might 
ais» save a vast amount of theological discussion and sectarian 


in reference to the vote, then pending, on the import duty on foreign | his own party, like Mr. Adderley and Mr. Henley, as well as by 


The Irish members considered it a cardinal point of policy to | 


Liberals and Whig officials, and the proposition was negatived by 41 
against 25. The principle of the Government, as set forth by Mr. 
Lowe, and accepted by other speakers, is simply the old principle of 
“aide toi et le ciel taidera.” Those districts which help themselves 
in the matter of popular instruction shall receive the help of the 


| Government, but those districts which are too destitute, or too 


ignorant, to do anything, or even to know how to do anything for 
the instruction of the swarming children of the criminal classes, shall 
be left to their ignorance and vice, unbefriended and unpitied. In 


_ other words, the more urgent the need, the less shall the need be 


| 
| 
| 
| 





supplied ; and the Government will only take cognizance of the 
“ Arabs of great cities” when they shall have picked pockets, robbed 
tills, and broken into houses. And this scandal is perpetuated in the 
names of Education, Religion, and Philanthropy ! 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


EGISLATION being essentially conservative, always follows, at a 
respectful distance, the progress of society. Long after observers 

had ascertained that Draconian laws did not prevent grave crimes, and 
all enlightened men advocated the abolition of capital punishments, 
except for the most outrageous offence, and even long after the power of 
giving effect to such laws had passed away, Parliament obstinately 
persisted in maintaining them on the statute-book. Till this very 
session, the “ laws relating to the government of the navy” decreed 
death for almost every conceivable offence a man could commit on board 
ship. The extreme punishment could not be carried into effect except 
in very rare cases ; but it was printed over and over again in the 
Articles of War, and continually read to the crews of Her Majesty s 
ships, to convince them, apparently, that the law was a dead letter, 
and that the living spirit of discipline was the arbitrary unchecked 
power of the Admiralty. It was empowered, and in turn it 
empowered, every captain to rule over each crew, and to punish the 
men according to the laws and customs in use at sea. The old usages 
of Norse pirates and buccaneers, even including running the gauntlet 
and keel-hauling, were accordingly preserved as long as possible 1 
the Royal Navy; and when they could be preserved no longer; 
modern ingenuity, rivalling old cruelty, supplied their place with 
numerous petty punishments, less revolting to the public, but more 
teasing to the seamen. Threatened continually with death, by the 
awful denunciations of the law, they were broken in to degradation, 
and submitted with patience to all the minor outrages sanctioned by 
custom and arbitrary power. 
For half a century the nominal absurdity and mischievous spirit o! 
these awful denunciations have been pointed out, and only now for the 
first time has the Admiralty suggested to the Legislature, and thie 
Legislature has adopted the suggestion, of bringing this syste™ 
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i 
verbally more in conformity to reason and the present condition of | 


society. 
bill just sent from the Lords to the Commons, to amend the laws for 
the government of the navy, we have not enumerated, but in no less 


In how many cases it has abolished the denunciation by the | 


than ten cases it is still retained. Cordially approving of the diminu- | 
tion of these terrible and yet impotent denunciations, and giving | 


great praise to the Duke of Somerset for the blow he has had the 
courage and wisdom to give the old system, we must express our 
deep regret that so much of it is left. To subject ten especial 


to the Parliament and an offence to the public. 

«Such legislation is founded on total ignorance of the best-established 
principles. To deter brutal natures from brutal crimes, brutal pun- 
ishments may be feasible ; but seamen are of a generous nature, and 
the offences in question are violations of the code of military honour, 
rather than brutal offences. To decree death for want of energy, 


i >: &e., is to take a - : cores : at A 
want of skill, want of 5 Ey oe ee aaiears | did, when he attempted to justify his department for rejecting Trotman’s 
, . 2 hs c Ms | 


The men who | 


neous view of motives. 
dismissal, contempt, are appropriate punishments. 
have “no fear of death, if with them die their foes,” cannot be 
punished by a threat of inflicting it. 
and every hour. They woo it in the cause of honour. To live 
disgraced and dishonoured is for them a real punishment. Death 
comes in the order of nature to all, and it can only be the disgrace 
from the mode of inflicting it which makes it a punishment at the 
yard-arm, and an honour at the edge of the poop. There Nelson 
received his death-wound. The navy should be so regulated and 
governed, so well paid and highly honoured, that to be dismissed and 
disgraced should be a far worse punishment than death. To avoid 
service in it now is an object of ambition. Even the late elaborate 
contrivance for obtaining a reserve is acknowledged to be a failure. 
To run from the service is no dishonour, and every year some 3,300 
men and boys desert from the death-threatening system, forfeiting 
some £26,000 wages. Our legislation degrades the naval service, 
and weakens the national defence. 








FLUNKEYISM IN CHURCH. 
N R. JENKINS, Mr. John Thomas, and their brother footmen 


of the fashionable press, individuals who wear plush, and have 
plush in their souls, continually publish—thanks to the unwise in- 
dulgence of the editors and sub-editors of the daily newspapers—the 
names of the guests entertained at dinner by their masters—the duke, 
the marquis, the earl, the viscount, the baron, and the baronet. 


They disregard it every day | 


of our speeches in the House of Lords. In the House of God, we 
should inform them that we wished to be considered of no more 
account than Brown or Green, or the humblest and most miserable 
vagrant who came there on the same errand of humility and contrition 
as ourselves. 











OFFICIAL STUPIDITY. 
TuereE are few readers of newspapers who have not heard of Mr. John 


as ae? ; b _ Trotman, as the inventor of an anchor which has proved of incalculable 
breaches of naval discipline to the punishment of death is a reproach 


service in the preservation of life, shipping, and merchandise. It has been 
the desire of Mr. Trotman to have his anchor used in Her Majesty’s navy ; but 
M® Trotman is simply a man with an idea in his head. He has invented some- 
thing very useful, and the official folk of the Admiralty, who, like the au- 
thorities at the Horse-Guards, detest novelties, have resolved to oppose the 
adoption of his anchors in the public service. Perhaps a noble lord never 
Yet made a more untenable position for himself than the Duke of Somerset 


anchors. First, the noble duke, as a ground for his prejudice against them, 


alleged that merchant ships provided with them went ashore in the memo- 


rable hurricane in the Black Sea, on the 14th November, 1854. What is 
the reply to this allegation ?/—That not a single casualty occurred to any 
one of the steamers or sailing-ships provided on that occasion with Trotman’s 


_ anchors ;—that whilst small vessels provided with these anchors rode the 


storm out in safety, Her Majesty’s steam frigate, with the Duke of 


It. 


has been asserted, we know, that the noble and wealthy individuals ° 


who give great dinners and have great soirées and receptions during 
the London season, sometimes furnish the lists of their guests to the 
newspapers ; nay, more, that some of them actually pay for such 
announcements, as tradesmen pay for advertisements. But this we 
hold to be a scandal and a libel on the aristocracy ; for no real noble- 
man or true gentleman could behave himself in a manner so very 
much like that of a snob. But how, it may be asked, if footmen take 
it upon themselves to bring their masters into contempt in this manner, 


are they not reprimanded or dismissed ? We cannot tell, and decline to | 


discuss the question. What we want particularly to know at present 
is this,—Are the daily papers about to extend the nuisance of such 
publicity beyond the limits of the dinner-table ? And are the flunkies, 
or coachmen, who contribute “ fashionable intelligence” to their 
columns, not to have any check-string, to intimate to them when it is 
proper to stop? We ask these questions, because we happened, on 
Monday, to read the following paragraph in a morning journal :— 

“The Rev. F. D. Maurice officiated on Sunday, and had a very prosperous 
commencement. The Duke and Duchess of Argyll were among the afternoon 
congregation.” 

Ave we to infer, from this, that the auspicious commencement of 
the reverend gentleman’s ministrations was owing to the fact that a 
real duke and duchess were among his auditors? Or if not so, are 
Wwe to infer that it is so unusual a thing for a duke or a duchess to go 
to church, that the fact, when it does occur, needs special announce- 
inent ! Under ordinary circumstances it might be supposed, by 
any ordinary individual, that a duke and duchess, or Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, or Mr. and Mrs. Snooks, might say their 
prayers without publication of their names in the morning news- 
papers. The same ordinary individuals might also suppose that his 
grace of Argyll might sue for the grace of God without being adver- 
used as a curiosity for so doing, unless it be a marvellous thing— 
which we by no means assert—to find piety and the peerage united 
together in the worship of the Supreme Being, to whom a peer and a 
cabman are alike weak and erring creatures. Were we a duke we 
should dismiss any flunkey who penned such a paragraph as the 
above about our noble selyes, if he were in our service. If he were 
other than a flunkey, and we knew the snob, we should drop his 
«““(uaintance immediately. And more than this, we should write a 





polite letter to the editors of the morning press, requesting them, as — 


gentlemen, to omit our name from their papers, both with regard to 
our dinners and our prayers. Sufficient for them to publish reports 





Cambridge on board, was near being lost, and would have perished, but that 
she threw overboard her guns, shot, shells, &c. ;—that vessel being supplied 
with “ Navy,” and not “ Trotman’s” anchors. The Duke of Somerset next 


declared that no officer of the navy would trust Her Majesty’s ships to Trot- 
man’s anchors. What is the answer to that allegation ?—-That Her Majesty’s 
own ship, the Victoria and Albert, the personal safety of Her Majesty and 
of ali the royal family, when at sea, are wholly dependent upon the efficiency 
of Trotman’s anchors. So much for the allegations of the head of the 
Admiralty. 

We now come to Lord Alfred Paget, who represents the inefficiency of 
the Admiralty in the House of Commons. Lord Alfred Paget's first 
objection to Trotman’s anchors was, that the one supplied to Her Majesty's 
yacht cost £119, instead of £90. What is the answer to that allegation /— 
That the difference between £90 and £119 was occasioned “ by obstructive- 
ness on the part of officials, who did their utmost to prevent the anchor being 
delivered on board the royal yacht ;” thus occasioning additional expense, 
arising from demurrage of man and barge for more than six weeks, before the 
anchor was landed at Her Majesty’s dockyard. Lord Alfred Paget next 
declared that the ‘Admiralty would not order a particular anchor to be used. 
What is the answer to that allegation ?—That the Admiralty would not allow 
Sir Wm. Peel to use Trotman’s anchor, and so forced him to take “ the navy” 
established anchor. Lord Alfred Paget next declared that the officers of the 
fleet disapproved of Trotman’s anchors. What is the answer to that allega- 
tion ?—That no report on Trotman’s anchors from the officers of the fleet has 
been received at the Admiralty. 

It thus appears that official obstinacy and administrative incapacity have 
set their faces against Trotman’s anchor. They will have none of it, though 
it saved the Great Eastern at Holyhead on the night when the Royal 
Charter was lost ; that, on a series of experiments, it proved to be the 
best, and “the established Navy” the worst of anchors; and that Mr. 
Trotman offers to test one of his anchors, cost £90, against an Admiralty 
anchor, cost £365. The justice that the Admiralty officials, high and low, 
refuse to do, they may feel assured public opinion will yet extort from them. 








A Vouunterr REMEMBRANCE.—The distinguished part taken by Lord Elcho in 
the rifle movement, and the tribute paid to him at the Edinburgh Volunteer 
Review, reminds me (says a correspondent) of his progenitor, so long ago as when 
another Emperor threatened, and another patriotic manifestation upheld the 
honour of the country. The old lord was wont to sing a facetious song, I believe 
of his own composition, on the occasion; of the poetry of which the following is 
a specimen, as it is also of the feeling and manner of that period :— 


‘Eh, how! Janet, I got an unco fright; 
I dreamt o’ red and green a’ last night ; 
And twa cats fighting, twa cats fighting, 
Twa cats fighting,—I wauken'd in a fright ! 


And, O! dear, Janet, muckle need we fear, 

For the French and Bonypart are a’ coming here ; 
And we'll a’ be murder’d, we'll a’ be murder’'d, 
We'll a’ be murdered,—that's verra clear. 


O! dear, Margaret, is na’ that a gun ?”’ 
* 7. . 7. * 


Cetera desunt,—the language of comic effusions were not over delicate in those 
days. But even old women were not much afraid, and men made a joke of 


invasion. 


Witp Frowers.—We know not even by name the Vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Derby; but we must congratulate him on having originated the idea of an 
exhibition of wild flowers. The idea is deserving of imitation in every rural 
district in England,—the land beyond all others which produces the fairest, the 
brightest, and the most sweetly-scented wild flowers. Each year, and in the 
month of August, the vicar of St. Michael’s has a show of wild flowers, of which 
the collectors are the pupils in the parish schools. Wild flowers and grasses are 
sought for in hedgerows, fields, nooks, and dells, and then, when gathered 
together, the scholars display their taste in arranging them. We are not sur- 
prised to learn from a Derby contemporary that “singing and music con- 
tributed to the enjoyment” of the wild-flower gatherers, and of that excellent 
pastor who proves by such a festival that he is a fitting minister of Him who 
came upon earth to “ preach the Gospel to the poor.” 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING | 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 25th. 

TONDAY, Open at Nine. Temperance Societies’ Excursion. 

TUBRSDAS, - al Bish Foresters Féte. Display of GREAT FOUNTAENS. 

WEDN BYDAY to FRIDAY, Open at Ten. Admission One Shilling ; children under twelve, | 
Reno J 


The Ceystal Palace ART-UNION DRAWING FOR PRIZES will take placeon THURSDAY. 


Subscribers 6dmitted free on showing their Receipts. he 
SATURDAY, O at Ten. SUMMER POULTRY SHOW. Admission Half a Crown; | 
Orchestral Band and Great Performances Daily, and Display of Upper Fountains. 
‘ the Rosary 


cong thousands of Geraniums, Calceolarias, aud other plants are now in bloom on 
and Terraces. . : 
SUNDAY, Open at Half-past One, to Shareholders gratuitously, by Tickets. 





; 
i 
Chikiren under twelve One Shilling; Season Tickets free. | 





6 ees ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—-Lessee, Mr. BUCKSTONE.— | 

On MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, the highly-successful Comedy, by Tém | 

Taylor, Esq., THE OVERLAND ROUTE. Characters by Messrs. Charles Mathews, Buckstone, 

Ceguensete, Rogers, Clark; Mesdames Charles M Wilkins, Poynter, 

Griliches’ ac new Comedietta, entitled HIS EXCELLENCY. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews. Anda Popular Farce. On THURSDAY, THE CRITIC, and a Ballet. 








—— —--—-— oe 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and M I, 
Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Last Week of the popular Comic Actress Miss Julia y. 
On MONDAY, and during the Week, JANET PRIDE. Richard Pride (his original Character), 
Mr. B. Webster; Messrs. J. L. Toole, Paul Bedford, Stuart, Selby, Eburne, Billington; 
Viesdames Woolgar, Laidlaw. To conclude with THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. Miss Julia 
Daly ; Mesars. Paul Bedford, Eburne, Smith, A&c. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, Miss SWAN- 

BOROUGH.—LAST WEEK of the PRESENT SEASON .—LAST SLX NIGHTS of the 

MAID AND THE MAGPIE.—On MONDAY, and during the week, at 7 o'clock; by desire, 
fae gee of THE LAST OF THE PIGTAILS ; after which, the hi successful 
ta, entitled OBSERVATION AND FLIRTATION, followed by a G Ballet Diver- 
tissement, by Miss Rosina Wright and the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. To conclade with the 
celebrated Burlesque Burletta of the Maid and the Magpie, or the Fatal Spoon. On 
SATURDAY the performances will be for the BENEFIT of Mr. H. V. SMITH, Treagurer.—The 
Theatre will RE-OPEN, thoroughly re-decorated, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. Acting 


Manager, Mr. W. H. Swanborough. 





A STLEY’'S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. — Proprietor and Manager 
Mr. W. BATTY.—On MONDAY, and during the week, will be presented the splendid 
Hippodrama of MAZEPPA AND THE WILD HORSE; with entirely new and beautiful 
—Te Costly Costumes and Appointments, and an incomparable Routine of Cirque Wonders 
ovelties. 


LORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN.—MR. ALFRED MELLON’S | 
CONCERTS. For One Month only. Last two nights of His Highness Prince George 
Galitzin. Band of Eighty Performers, and Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera. In eunsequence 

of the great success of Miss Parepa and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Mellon has secured their ser- 
vices for the remainder of the series. The Programme for MONDAY and TUESDAY neat will | 
comprise :—Selections from the works of the great masters ; Overtures; Grand Operatic Orches- 
| 











tral Selection ; Vocal Music, sung by Miss Parepaand Mr. Wilbye Cooper ; Instrumental Solos ; 
Prince Galitzin's New Ogareff Quadrille, Herzen Valse, and Kozlow Polka. Conducted by 
Prince Galitzin, Ac.,&c. The Chorus of the Royal Italian Opera are engaged, and will appear 
ea WEDNESDAY next, August 22nd, and on the three following evenings. Conductors— | 
Prince Galitzin and Alfred Mellon. Promenade—One Shilling. 
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Tr would not be a difficult task to trace the various steps by which the specu- 
lations of naturalists, geographers, and philologists have been in our own times 
popularized through newspapers, blended with national and provincial pre- 
judices, and seized upon in France as a ready means of raising a war-cry 
favourable to a policy of aggression. If Panslavism is to stretch one arm to 
the shores of the Adriatic, and another into the heart of Bohemia; if the 
States of Germany are to coalesce into one nation ; if the Scandinavian king- 
doms are to acknowledge brotherhood,—why should France not make an appeal 
to thease traces of a common language and civilization which she inherits with 
Italy and Spain from the Roman Empire? The idea of a Latin nationality 
—perhaps of a Latin kingdom—seems to have captivated Louis Napoleon. 
There can be no doubt that it has influenced his policy both as regards Italy 
and Spain. A Frenchman by birth, an Italian by descent and education, 
and connected with Spain by marriage, he, no doubt, imagines that he is 
destined to win the first triumphs of a policy, the ultimate aim of which is to 
convert Spain and Italy into satrapies of France, to extend Algerian con- 
quest into Tunis and Morocco till Sicily and Spain can be seen from the 
eastern and western extremities of an African province of France ; and to 
surround the western basin of the Mediterranean with a girdle of powerful 
states, which, when their natural resources have been developed by railways, 
steam navigation, and manufacturing industry, may at any time make them- 
selves independent of intercourse with the rest of the globe, and close, should 
they so will it, the narrow seas protected for our commerce by Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Corfu. 

The rapid progress of Spain in material wealth and civilization, and the 
equally rapid formation of a powerful kingdom in Italy, give a new meaning and | 
importance to these ideas, and should induce our statesmen to watch with sus- 
picion any attempt made to forward a policy on the part of France which is 
franght with infinite mischief, if not with positive danger, to the naval supremacy 
ef England. Hence it is that General Prim’s visit to Paris to enforce the claims | 
of Spain to admission as a first-class power, in virtue of her recent rapid and 
wonderful increase in wealth and population, acquire a significance it would | 
aot have had under ordinary circumstances. In reply to a question in the 


House of Commons, on Thursday last, Lord John Russell stated that Spain 








had as yet made no application on the subject to our Government, but that 


_ Louis Napoleon had expressed a desire that she should be added to the five 
_ powers. The Emperor of Austria, it appears, has no objection to the admis- 


sion of Spain, if the concession is not turned into a precedent for the recogni- 
tion of other powers. The Government of Prussia, on the other hand, expresses 
an opinion that the admission of Spain would prove injurious to the 
Protestant States of Europe, unless a similar privilege were at the same time 


’ conferred on Sweden. The opinion of England, expressed through Lord John 

| Russell, is that if Spain and Sweden are admitted, Portugal, which signed 
_ the treaty of Vienna, must also be admitted, and that should their claims be 
_ recognized, it will be impossible to repudiate those of Sardinia ; but that 


there is at present no necessity for any change, as the concert of the five 
powers since 1815 has very well effected the object of preserving the peace 
of Europe. 

Demonstrations still continue to be made against the policy of Louis 
Napoleen in Belgium and Switzerland, neither the Walloons nor the Swiss of 
the French cantons exhibiting any desire to become citizens of the Empire. 
While the German, Dutch, Italian, and even Spanish newspapers have given 
full details of the great Belgian fétes of the 21st of last month, not a single 
allusion has been made to them in the French papers, and the Parisians have 
even remained ignorant of the fact that they have taken place ; the newspapers 
of Lille and Valenciennes being compelled to assert that the jubilee was a 
mere official demonstration, and that the people are as anxious as ever to 
become French. In the mean time, however, French propagandism has been 
suppressed, and the Rifle movement has been inaugurated in Belgium. 

The annual meeting of the Swiss officers’ military society at Geneva, which 
generally passes off quietly, has been the occasion of a very striking demon- 


| stration against the Imperial policy, on the part of a population French in 


race and language, who are as unwilling as the Walloons to acquire the rights 
of French citizens. Saturday last was kept as a holiday at Geneva. The 
streets were filled with enthusiastic crowds. English, American, Prussian, 
even Austrian and Russian flags were displayed in all directions. No 
attempt was made to exhibit the tricolour. From six hundred to seven 
hundred officers arrived from Lausanne and Villeneuve, in two steamers, and 
were received by the crowd on the quays, with tumultuous cheers. Ata 
great dinner, which brought the demonstration to a close, on Monday, 
patriotic toasts were drunk with an enthusiasm which amply proves that 


| there is not a man, be he Protestant, Catholic, Conservative, or Radical, 
either in German or French Switzerland, who does not shrink at the idea of 


any part of the republic becoming French. 
Thert is news of interest, if not of importance, from Italy. From Genoa 
expedition after expedition is hurrying down to Sicily, there being no 


| attempt made to conceal what is going on. The volunteers march openly 


through the streets of the city, with their officers at their head, unarmed, 
but in uniform, preceded by drums and military bands, and, after being 
publicly reviewed, embark on board mercantile steamers for their destination. 
At first, the volunteers consisted chiefly of soldiers who had previously served 
under Garibaldi; but, for some time back, adventurers from all countries 
have been received ; so that the Sicilian army has gradually been acquiring 
more and more of a filibustering character, as it increases,—the total number 
who have embarked from Genoa being now 22,000. 

The latest Genoese journals publish despatches announcing the unopposed 
disembarkation of 8,000 men near Reggio, on the night of the 10th instant, 
and the evacuation of Scylla ; but this intelligence must be received with 
distrust,—for though the population both of Calabria and the Basilicate are 
favourable to Garibaldi, it would be imprudent in him at present to attempt 
invasion. The Neapolitans have 40,000 men, while he has not more than 
23,000. He is therefore, it is to be presumed, prudently endeavouring to 
organize and increase his army. He has, in fact, despatched his aide-de- 
camp, Captain Edward Styles, to London, to induce, if possible, respectable 
young Englishmen, especially rifle volunteers, to spend their autumn holidays 
in Sicily ; having been so efficiently aided by those of our countrymen who 
have joined him already, that he wishes to secure the services of as many 
others as possible. 

A note or circular or diplomatic document of some sort has, it is said, been 
drawn up by Austria, in anticipation of a continental invasion by Garibaldi, 
which declares that should he take possession of Naples the armies of the em- 
peror Francis Joseph will at once advance into Southern Italy and expel the 
invader from the continent. What Garibaldi’s intentions are is not known. 
According to one report he will proceed to Venice so soon as he gets possession 
of the Neapolitan fleet, while, according to another statement, he will attempt 
to liberate Venice from Pesth, by stirring up a revolt in Croatia and Hungary, 
or by a march inland from the eastern shores of the Adriatic. If any such 
attempts are to be made, the Italians must rely upon French assistance, ®% 
the Piedmontese and Sicilian troops would only bring down upon themselves 


' another Novara, by any attempt to cope with the well-disciplined army of 


Austria. This is the strongly-expressed opinion of well-informed military 
men, who add that the Piedmontese army has now lost, by the annexation 
of Savoy, the very finest of its soldiers, and those who, by their courage and 
gallantry, conferred upon it a great share of the prestige it has recently 


| won. 


The arrangements entered into at Téplitz, as they affect the Italian que> 
tion, are still imperfectly understood. But according to a telegraphic despatch 
of Thursday from Vienna, Austria had requested Prussia to occupy 
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Prassia refusing to interfere the same request had been made to Bavaria, 
with the same result. 

It will be very unfortunate if the arrangements come to at Toplitz do not 
secure all the unanimity between Austria and Prussia which was anticipated. 
The forty millions of Germans who occupy Central Europe are bound together 
by much closer ties than those which connect the so-called Latin countries, 
and could they be induced to sacrifice the local jealousieswand enmities 
which still divide them, would form a power strong enough to ensure 
the peace of the world. Whatever be the intentions of the German Powers 
with regard to Italy, it is gratifying to find emperor, kings, dukes, and 
eléctors making the discovery at last that their power and strength lie in 
German unity. At the inauguration dinner of the railway from Salzburg to 
Munich, which forms the link of the great German system, connecting 
Bavaria with the German Provinces of Austria, the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Bavaria delivered speeches, in which they referred to the 
feeling of nationality, which now connects all parts of the Fatherland, and 
which the growth of railways had tended so much to foster. The Emperor 
<poke of the meeting at Toplitz, and concluded with a cheer for the German 
people and their princes. The King of Bavaria replied, and asked another 
cheer for the long continuance of amity between Austria and Prussia, all more 
Britannwo. 

The news from the East wears still a gloomy character. 
be little doubt that the outbreak did not originate in a mere local quarrel 
between the Druses and the Maronites of the Lebanon, but that it is 
connected with* a plot, hatched at Mecca among ignorant and fana- 


tical pilgrims, which has wide-spread ramifications throughout the East. | 


From all parts of Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Turkey in Europe, and 
northern Africa, there are reports of murders and cruelties recently perpe- 
trated against Christians, most of which, however, reaching us through Greek 
channels, cannot be relied upon. From Constantinople we learn that 
Ahmet Pacha has been sent back to Beyrout, after having been publicly 
degraded. Kurchid Pacha is to follow. Both are to be tried by mixed 
commissions, 

From Damascus, the news is satisfactory. Fuad Pasha seems to have used 
every means in his power to restore tranquillity. On the 3rd he arrested 


There can now. 
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Bohertia and Hungary in the event of an attack on Venetia, and on land would cover twice the surface of Lincoln’s-Inn-fields; that to examine the 


| map of a single county, it would be necessary to use a ladder, and that to 





330 persons, and he has since added considerably to this number, having | 


resolved on the immediate execution of those condemned by an extraordinary 
council. 
massacre, has 
the robbers and murderers, and meeting with every assistance from the 
settled inhabitants, whether Ulemas, Mollahs, or Sheiks, who appear, during 
the period of the riots as well as now, to have made great exertions to shelter 
their Christian fellow citizens. 

A Kabyle war of a very serious kind, has broken out in Algeria, but the 
details have not been made public. It is said to have no connection with 
the disturbances in the East. 

While the French troops are embarking for Syria, a large army is pouring 
down from Central Russia into the Crimea, ready to embark at a moment’s 
notice, should Muscovite interference be called for in the settlement of 
lurkish affairs. The emigration of the Turco-Tartar population of Southern 
Russia is going on with extraordinary rapidity. It is favoured by the Govern- 
ment. The whole of the steamers in the Black Sea have been engaged 
for some time in conveying the emigrants, and many sailing vessels are 
employed in the same way. It is understood that the meadows and culti- 
vated fields abandoned by the emigrants, will be occupied by serfs liberated 
by the recent measures of the Government, so that a purely Slavonian popu- 
lation will, in a few years, occupy the northern shores of the Black Sea. 


Tue Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the mode of nomi- 
nating and examining candidates for junior appointments in the Civil Service, 


A great part of the property stolen during the conflagration and | 
been recovered, the troops showing no sympathy with | 


examine the map of the empire it would be indispensible to employ 
balloon. Who ever thought of putting the map on rollers? It would be as 
reasonable to denounce the extension of the library of the British Museum, 
because the paper of which its books consist, if pasted sheet to sheet, might 
be made to cover the area of Middlesex. The comparative values of the 
surveys on the large and small scales have been adverted to recently with 
much greater sagacity by the Lord Advocate, in a lecture delivered by him 
to the Trades’ Protection Society at Edinburgh, in which, with a courage 
which does him infinite credit, he proposed to make it the basis of a new 
system of conveyancing, which, instead of describing real property in the 
cumbrous methods of our present title-deeds, shall simply refer to red lines 
on the great government plan. This probable use of the large maps naturally 
did not occur to Sir Morton Peto. 

Indian finance, it appears from the speech of Sir Charles Wood, in moving a 
resolution to enable the Indian Secretary of State to raise a loan, if necessary, 
of three millions, at length exhibits a more satisfactory balance-sheet—there 
being every reason to believe that the new income-tax and license system 
will prove the source of a large revenue, and will be well received by the 
native population, who appreciate the security they enjoy under our rule, 
and who never were so prosperous as they have been since canals and rail- 
ways have begun to open up the resources of the country. 

The Prince of Wales landed at Halifax on the 30th, where he was received 
with enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty. After reviewing the 62nd and 
63rd regiments, he left by railway en route to Quebec, accompanied by the 
West-India squadron. + 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 


BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


WE are working double tides to finish Supply, and get through the Session. 
So much progress has been made, that there seems no reason why we should not 
be prorogued by the Ist of September. 

Our Noble Viscount is with us early and late. If he had not been indefatigable 
in his attendance, John Bright would have stolen a march upon us all. That 
hon. member had secretly prepared a manifesto for the recess—a sort of Queen’s 
speech,—indicating a programme of parliamentary grievances to be unfolded in 
the provinces next November. You'can imagine the scene. Free-Trade Hall, 
Manchester, or Town Hall, Birmingham, crowded to excess—Mr. Bright the 
central figure—tickets at a premium—the London reporters in attendance, with 
a special engine at the station—if not, a short summary by telegraph next morn- 
ing, and the day after, three or four columns of the hon. member's speech, plen- 
tifully interlarded with “‘ much laughter” and “enthusiastic cheering.” If Mr. 
Bright could only have gone over the same ground on Friday night without inter- 
ruption and without answer, it would have been thought that the Commons and 
the Cabinet were deeply conscious of having betrayed the privileges and liberties 
of the Lower House, and that they were constrained to listen to Mr. Bright’s 
sharp and shrewish lecture in silence. The hon. member had taken his measures 
well. His notice was vague. We knew he would, on the motion that the House 
at its rising adjourn to Monday, say something about the Excise Duty on Paper. 
When I asked Sir Foozle, at the club, what Bright’s notice meant, he pettishly 
replied —“ Some bark from a papermaker against the Customs duty, I suppose ; 
or perhaps a bark from some Customs importer against the Excise Duty.’ §o, 
when Bright rose, there were not twenty members present. 

Sir Foozle says he would have walked three miles to give Palmerston a 
cheer for his speech that night. Sir Foozle can’t walk very well, but he can 
cheer pretty loud, as the member for Birmingham would have discovered. His 


| regrets are shared by all the men left in town, and not a few who have “ paired ”’ 


Was issued on Tuesday. Since the commission first sat in 1855-6, the number | 


of candidates rejected was 2,479, all but 106 of this number having failed to 
pass the examination, from shameful ignorance of arithmetic and spelling. It 


of the new system has been in increasing the efficiency of the Government ser- 


: | a commissioned officer. 
is very difficult, from the conflicting evidence adduced, to decide what the effect | rounded the “Benicia Boy of Parliament.” 


| the Treasury bench. 


vice. It seems, however, to be admitted, that although no marked improve- | 


ment has taken place, yet the examinations test with sufficient fairness the 
zeneral capacity of candidates. The committee think, nevertheless, that a 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to allow a fair trial of the regulations of 
1555, and that any opinions now pronounced on the subject must be founded 


oh @ prort reasoning, rather than on experience. They approve, at the | 


same time, of the subjects chosen for examination, which have been so often 
ridieuléd by the Press, as savouring too much of dilettantism, and deny that 
candidates have in any case been disabled by anxiety and apprehension from 
doing themselves justice before the examiners. 

On Thursday night Mr. Sydney Herbert stated in the House of Commons 
that the Ordnance Survey on the 25-inch scale is in the mean time to be 
discontinued, in consequence of Colonel James’s staff of engineers being en- 
xaged in making plans for the proposed fortifications. It is satisfactory, how- 


“ver, to know that the large scale is approved of by the Government, and | 


for the rest of the session: ,the former were riding in the park, or reading the 
papers, or getting an early dinner at the club. The front Opposition bench, 
when Bright rose, was deserted. Disraeli would have bartered the fame of any 
one of his novels for the pleasure of being present, and the opportunity of 
“improving” such an “occasion” to the mutual advantage of our Noble 
Viscount, and the politician who is supposed by some to keep him in office. 
Not ope of the Opposition lieutenants and generals was present,—scarcely even 
A little group of Radicals, below the gangway, sur- 
Two or three ministers occupied 
Milner Gibson looked a little uneasy, sat upon thorns 
when Mr. Bright’s language was sharp, seemed a little reassured when he 
deprecated discussion, and looked comforted by the aspect of the empty benches 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer threw himself back with grave 
His 
allegation of the “ gigantic innovation”’ of the Lords was about to be endorsed. 
against lordly usurpation was about to be reciprocated. 


opposite. 
satisfaction, to hear the words of truth and soberness from Mr. Bright. 
His desire for “ action ”’ 
All sorts of alternatives were to be examined, and declared to be in turn prac- 
ticable and better than the inaction of the Government. His chief was about to 
be talked at and talked to. His mutinous and disaffected speech and demeanour, 
so opposed to Cabinet discipline, were about to receive approbation and sympathy. 
And finally the House of Lords were to hear from the vor populi a formal 
protest and an indignant denunciation of the slight offered to the House of 


| Commons and the Minister of Finance. 


will be recommended by them when the survey is proceeded with. Sir Mor- | 
0 In = . | 
ton Peto seems to think that he proved the utter folly and uselessness of the 


S — ° 
survey on the large scale when he said that the map of England and Scot- 


Another minister was there. He leaned forward in his seat ; he turned his 
head slightly round to the orator below the gangway, so that he might lose no 
word of his address. And as soon as the member for Birmingham resumed his 
seat, he leaped to his feet, and advanced to the table. It was our Noble 
Viscount. 


Such a pretty fabric as Mr. Bright had reared: everything that was to be said 
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in November and December in sharp and envenomed sentences—all the topics 
that were eapable of being handled in a manner to create disaffection and illwill 
between dasses—were now hinted in doubts and hesitated in dislikes. His 
opinion ceftainly was, in the main, that the House of Commons had betrayed the 
interests cénfided to them, and that our Noble Viscount had aided, abetted, and 
encouraged, if not actually instigated and led them in the surrender of their 
privileges. Did our Noble Viscount know that the House of Commons had sus- 
tained a marked diminution of its power since Parliament met—that his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was now a priest with “ maimed rites ?’’—that if he is still king 
of finance he has a viceroy over him in Lord Derby? If our Noble Viscount had 
only dissolved Parliament, and gone to the country upon the question of lordly 
usurpation, did he know that he would have had such a majority as no minister 
in modern times has obtained? Yes, that was the fact, and our Noble Viscount 
would be good enough to believe it on his solemn assurance. As to dealing with 
the Lords, there were as many ways of shutting them up, of putting them down, 
of cutting their claws, and drawing their fangs as a Frenchman has of cooking an 
egg. If these easy and effectual methods of vindicating the privileges of the 
Commons had not been undertaken, it was consolatory to know that there was 
one person, and only one person, to blame. That person, he regretted to say, 
was our Noble Viscount, who had committed the very worst kind of treason to a 
constitutional state. Stjll, let not the Noble Viscount take his censure too much 
to heart. Perhaps the WVoble Viscount, not anticipating this unmasking of the 
Birmingham battery, might not have his guns ready loaded and primed. If so, 
and he rather hoped such might be the case, perhaps the Noble Viscount would 
give his best consideration to these humble suggestions from his sincere friend J. B., 
and be prepared at some future time, before Parliament broke up, to adgpt them. 
All this was said in a tone of great moderation—the tone, in short, of the House 
of Commons, the which, as everybody knows, differs as,much from the tone of 
the Free-Trade Hall as the french of Stratford-atte-Bowe of Chaucer’s Prioress 
from french of Paris. 

Our Noble Viscount’s reply to Mr. Bright is praised as one of the best bits of 
off-hand, impromptu, extempore debating which the whole Session has afforded 
—a Session, too, that has been remarkable for good and effective speeches. I 
am not disposed to question the verdict. But I have some private reason to 
doubt whether the scope and tendency of Mr. Bright’s speech took our Noble 
Viscount entirely by surprise. There is, indeed, a courtesy of Parliament which 
is little known among the general public. To make a personal attack upon a 
Minister, or even a private member, without a previous hint, is considered 
shabby. Even a Horsman writes a note to Sir C. Wood, or Mr. Walter, to tell 
him he is going to “ pitch into him.” Public speaking is not so easy a thing as 
the stranger in the gallery is apt to think, after listening to Gladstone. So, if a 
statement is to be made on a matter of home or foreign politics it is considered 
the “ correct thing” to write a private note to the Minister concerned, in order 
that he may think the matter over and have his answer ready. To do otherwise 
would be to transgress the unwritten law of Parliament, as much as if a pugilist 
hit a man below the belt, or struck him when down. For these reasons, and others 
which I am not called upon to disclose, I incline to think our Noble Viscount did 
not come wholly unprepared to the “wordy war.” His President of the Board 
of Trade, who could not be wholly ignorant of Mr. Bright’s intention, was, perhaps, 
charged to communicate an outline of his speech, and to say that he did not wish 
to provoke a debate. 

Upon any interpretation, however, and with all these aids and qualifications, 
our Noble Viscount’s reply to Mr. Bright was as unexpected as it was manly and 
spirited. He would not submit to be lectured and schooled by the member for 
Birmingham upon the duties of a Constitutional Minister. There was a touch of 
haughtiness in the tone with which he declared that he required no stimulus from 
Mr. Bright to do what he conceived to be his duty. As tothe assertion that if he 
had dissolved Parliament upon the constitutional question connected with the Paper 
Duty, the electors would have sent a large majority to Parliament in his favour, 
he was wholly at issue with Mr. Bright. This opinion of our Noble Viscount, 
which, if one may give a guess, must have been uttered at more than one Cabinet 
Council, carried as little conviction to-night to the Cabinet Minister who sat next 
him as when it was expressed in Downing-street. It plunged the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, indeed, into a sublime state of Homeric anguish and disbelief. 
Our Noble Viscount was, in fact, talking at his own Ministers. He was belabour- 
ing Mr. Bright, but the member for Birmingham was, in fact, only the whipping- 
boy, whose punishment was vicarious, and whose amendment was not the thing 
which the Dominie had most at heart. The Pythias of the Damon under fustiga- 
tion winced at every stroke. He would fain have intercepted that vigorous arm, 
and arrested those heavy, incessant, and well-directed blows. What consolation 
the President of the Board of Trade administered to the member for Birmingham, 
after he was unhorsed, we need not inquire. 
#0 to his office in Downing-street, and pen his resignation. 

And all this fun went on in an empty House! Bright, checkmated and flagel- 


His first impulse was probably to | 
| judge of acting contrary to law, it was clear that he disentitled himself to sym- 








lated, Milner Gibson lacerated, Gladstone humiliated, and nota single Tory leader | 
in the House to pat our Noble Viscount on the back, to launch ironical cheers at | 


the member for Birmingham and his Ministers on the Treasury Bench! 
had to describe the scene twenty times to Sir Foozle and his friends. 
Viscount’s speech has not made him unpopular among the legislators in either 


I have | 


| 
| 


Our Noble 


} 
| 


House. Some call him a “ gallant, spirited, and plucky old gentleman ;” others — 


an “old brick,” which probably expresses, in the vernacular of the speakers, pretty 
much the same thing. 


and self-possession of our Noble Viscount ; and I must be permitted to say, that 


a more concise, and at the same time, a more effective reply, or one abounding in | 
| the habit of squabbling in court, and of settling their disputes in the neighbour- 


harder hits, I never remember to have heard. 

Friday Mr. Bright was conspicuous by his presence, on Monday he was 
equally conspicuous by his absence. Our Indian Budget without Mr. Bright, is the 
play of “Hamlet,” “with &c. by special desire.” Sucha budget became an established 
institution of the country when Mr. Bright used to rule over the Indian Minister 


I can vouch for the dignified tone, and the entire ease | 


| 


with a rod of iron. It was got up at his entreaty. The hon. member for Bir- 
mingham has been strenuous in demanding when it was coming on. Monday 
was named, and on Monday night Mr. Bright was absent. Nor was he singular 
in his absence. At no period of the debate were forty members present. Tho 
members on the Opposition beaches proper varied from one to four. Our Noble 
Viscount sat it out with a patience and constancy above all praise, and a Lord of 
the Treasury or two established a claim to promotion by bearing him com: any. 
Subtract the ngmber of those who addressed the House in the course ot the 
evening from the number present at any time during the debate, and the result 
would leave the present writer. 

I went down to scrutinize and admire Sir Charles Wood. He well repays tho 
careful attention of the Parliamentary zoologist. My tastes arc, I admit, peculiar, 
and it would, perhaps, be unreasonable to quarrel with my brother M.P.’s, 
because, on Sir Charles’s benefit-night, there was no one in the theatre but the 
actors. A man may admire Shakspeare, and yet decline to hear him read with 
the tone and elocution of a macaw. So a member of Parliament may wish well 
to India who would rather not hear Sir Charles Wood talk for an hour and a half, 
or even ten miuutes, on any subject whatever. Let us not, therefore, blame Lord 
Stanley too severely if, while the Secretary of State for India was yet speaking, 
he rose, and, in a fit of absence, left the House. It is not that the heir of the 
honse of Derby cannot eat any quantity of the driest Parliamentary saw-dust. 
He can wash down a blue-book with statistical tables, and make a luscious dessert 
upon M’Culloch and Bastial. India is his forte, and he will be known to posterity, 
among other favourable claims to distinction, as the first Secretary of State for 
India. Bat even Lord Stanley must draw the line somewhere, and he draws it 
at Wood. I think, for my own part, that it is a pity a Minister or any other 
man should make a turkey-cock the model of his parliamentary oratory. The 
‘wobble, wobble”’ of that noble bird has, no doubt, a certain music, but it is 
pleasant only by its association with Christmas banquets. If a public speaker 
will not open his mouth wider than would admit a pea, he must lay his account 
at being as indistinct as Sir Charles Wood, and half his words like those of that 
right honourable gentleman, may as well be Hindostani or Telogoo as the English 
of Queen Victoria. 

I see I shall have to demand space during the recess to say something about 
parliamentary oratory, the training necessary to make men effective and graceful 
speakers, and the training which our young men who devote tnemselves to public 
life actually receive. . 





TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
THURSDAY EVENING. 

Tue scheme of the “ International Exhibition of 1862” will, it is expected, be 
fully launched in a few days. It is understood that it will partake more of an 
Industrial character than that of 1851. The subscriptions to the guarantee fund 
considerably exceed the sum prescribed, which was £250,000 ; so that the trus- 
tees will run no risk in setting the thing going, and the favourite locality of 
South Kensington will be sufficiently convenient and central for the purpose. 
We believe that the Royal Commission will scon be issued, after which the 
preparations will be at once commenced. We trust that in the construction of the 
Council care will be taken not to entrust the exclusive management to the 
jobbers and toadies who were so ready to turn the success of the Exhibition of 
1851 to their own profit and advantage. . 

One of the most expensive offshoots of the Turner Exhibition is the establish- 
ment at South Kensington, which is ludicrously named the Department of Science 
and Art, and which has already expended 160,000/. on a mass of ugly build- 
ings, which are a standing opprobrium to art and architecture, and the establish- 
ment charges of which cost the country no less than 95,0001. a year—a sum only 
5,0001. a year less than the British Museum, and about four times the cost of the 
Home Office, which presides over the internal Government of the United King- 
dom. These estimates are either neglected by the House of Commons, or fal!) 
under the criticism of some hon. members for Marylebone, Westminster, or 
Lambeth, who are generally in utter ignorance of the subject. 

The administration of justice has exhibited some strange scenes of 
late. The most fantastic and the most deplorable is the conduct of the High 
Sheriff of Surrey, Mr. W. J. Evelyn, a county gentleman of fortune and family, 
and formerly M.P. for the county. This gentleman first undertook to advise the 
judge on a question of manners; and having apologised and got over that little 
difficulty, took to lecturing him upon a question of law. In the first instance, 
Mr. Evelyn might be pardoned for a good-natured effort to obtain for his neighbours 
the thanks of the judge for their attendance as grand jurors—in numbers more 
than were required ; but when he placarded the court with a charge against the 


pathy when suffering from the temperate and well-merited castigation inflicted 
upon him in open court by the Lord Chief Justice of England. The Sheriff is, 
no doubt, the highest executive officer of the county—deriving his authority, like 
the judges, from the Sovereign; and High Sheriffs have, in matters properly 
under their jurisdiction, played important parts in the earlier constitutional his- 
tory of England. But they are no more entitled than the lowest officer to presume 
to decide what is illegal and what is net. On the contrary, their duty is to assist, 
and not to assail, the judges in the discharge of their duties, and to canse the 
law to be respected, and the decrees of the courts to be carried out. 

A scene of a Trans-Atlantic character is reported in the Jersey papers, from 
which it appears as if the leading advocates of the superior courts there are in 


| hood by fisticuffs, assisted by their friends and relations on both sides. The 

report of the royal commission of inquiry into the administration of the law in 

Jersey is nearly ready, and will not make its appearance an hour too soon. 
Parliament has, within the last day or two, passed several bills, and made 
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considerable progress in supply ; notwithstanding which the Session cannot well 
be brought to a conclusion before the beginning of September. Lord John 
Russell has left town for Abergeldie, the residence of the Duchess of Kent, near 
Balmoral. Sir George Grey is in attendance upon the Queen. But Her Majesty 
will be attended by Lord John Russell on her return to town and her visit to her 
royal relations in Germany. Her Majesty will first visit Coburg, and subse- 
quently proceed to Berlin, notwithstanding the contradiction of a weekly news- 
paper which pretends to correct information on these subjects. 

St. Swithin still continues “to rain over us,’ and we suppose will have his 
forty days out. There is already a considerable destruction of the growing crops 
of corn in the clayey and undrained soils; but in the high and dry parts of the 
country there is still hope of saving a considerable harvest, if we have two or 
three weeks of sunshine and fine weather. The grass, the gardens, and the fruit 


are all doing well. 
The Royal Gardens at Kew are eminently worth a visit at this time of the year. 


The flowers (almost endless in form, size, variety, and colour) in the great parterre, 
or Italian Garden on the Terrace in front of the Palm House and Lake, and those 
on the borders of the Grand Promenade, are now in their greatest beauty and 
perfection. The Conservatory is very remarkable just now for the exquisite 
beauty and variety of foliage, and the gorgeous splendour, artistic combination, 
and skilful contrast of colour, of the curious and costly plants, now in blossom, 
garlanding, festooning, and adorning the crystal walls, roof, and centre of this 
most unique and beautiful little Temple of Flora. Several tropical plants are 
also in flower in the old and new specimens. The love of flowers is an innocent 
and, happily, a general taste, and these beauties are now brought within conve- 
nient distance of the mass of tired-out Londoners of almost every class. 

The Park at Battersea is even still more accessible. The enlargement and 
improvement of the ample sheet of ornamental water are nearly completed, and 
will add greatly to the beauty and interest of the landscape by which the Park 
is surrounded. The rose-garden, flower-beds, grotto, and gymnasium are nearly 
finished, and will soon be open to the public. There will also be provided a 
couple of drinking-fountains for public use. 

These improvements are a good set-off against the ride in Kensington-gardens, 
even if the great vestry grievance were made out, which we are far from 
believing. The only real grievance of the pedestrian party is the little piece 
through the gardens—some twenty or thirty yards. By diverting this a little 
lower down, and protecting it on both sides, the new and old rides may be con- 
nected without annoyance to anyone, and a gate may be opened at the top of 
the new road into Bayswater. This would bea very general convenience, and would 
dispense with the necessity of the equestrians turning back along the inside of the 
Bayswater-road, where the children and nursery-maids of Paddington have to 
pass. The Borough of Marylebone is not, after all, the whole community, and 
everything must not be conceded to its rampant public orators. However, the 
ride is closed for the season, and before next season it will be easy to re-arrange 
it so as not to cause inconvenience in any quarter. 

Mr. Cowper’s speech in Hyde Park has been commented upon in the House 
of Commons. However unseemly it may be for a Minister of the Crown to turn 
stump orator, we think that Mr. Cowper defended himself in a simple and manly 
way, by his unpremeditated and impromptu defence from an attack which he so 
unexpectedly encountered. If Mr. Cowper sinned, it lies not on the side of ex- 
clusiveness, but rather in a perhaps over-sensitiveness to public opinion—a fault 
on the right side. 

Literary folk and curiotis folk are all debating, with pro and con, a certain 
very startling, and, we must add, very interesting, article in the Cornhill of this 
month. Ina paper professedly dealing with ‘Town and Table Talk,” surely a 
notice is not out of place of the asserted achievements of the latter important 
article of furniture in this so very unexpected respect. Are these marvellous 
passages—are the miracles told as occurring, roundabout in our very neighbour- 
hood—real facts, or a “mockery, a delusion, and a snare?” Are they, abso- 
lutely facts, or, absolutely falsities? Surely science—surely our detective 
powers—are competent to expose the folly of these suppositions of moving tables 
and of saltatory chairs—of invisible orchestras, and of shadowy perambulations ? 
If they are deliberate misrepresentations, or only vapour, fancy, or juggler’s 
tricks of the half-willing—perhaps over-mastered—senses, let them be put down. 
It is clearly the business of science to examine into these matters, not to “‘ Pooh, 
pooh!” the whole evidence because we are reluctant to grapple with it. Either 
science can do this, or science itself must be explained by some other science. 

Miss Katharine Hickson, a very clever actress in a style infinitely less popular 
than ito ught to be—we mean the “high-style’—has been playing excellently a 
series of parts in the first-class drama at the St. James’s Theatre. A short 
Summer—as it has been called—season has been commenced here, to replace, 
and if possible, to follow szit to the successful campaign of last winter, when 
Clara St. Casse delighted us with her singing, and Miss Lydia Thompson, 
night after night (we must say somewhat too continuously), was dancing into 
the hearts of the quiescent British lieges. 

There is disagreement amongst the Committee of Taste appointed to superin- 
tend the raising of the “ Guards’ Memorial” in Waterloo-place. Slowness of pro- 
ress with this Memorial or Mausoleam—for it looks much more like the latter— 
is the consequence. Did ever anyone see more absurd objects than the salient 
real cannon, with the ambitious, but defeated pop-gun in the centre, which adorn 
the northern face of this work ! 
| Some time back exertions were made to set up a replica of Foley’s beautiful 
statue of Lord Hardinge, executed for Calcutta, on the site now disfigured by the 
Guards’ Memorial. It is now in contemplation to erect this admirable work of 
Art between the Atheneum and the United Service Club. A committee is in 
course of formation, with whom’ some of our leading artists have consented to | 


PP ait in order to preserve a memorial that is really creditable to British 
Art. 


The Floral Hall of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, has opened with 


its brilliant vocal and instrumental concerts. Prince George Galitzin is a real 
ornament to the art which he illustrates so enthusiastically. Balfe, our renowned 
native composer, is, we are given to understand, busy with a new opera, of great 
promise, for the Pyne and Harrison management of English Opera. 

Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, and Wilkinson, will commence next Tuesday, August 
21st, and the two following days, a sale of very choice books. Many of the lots are 
both interesting and scarce, and to the antiquary, as well as the book collector, 
the sale will prove interesting, as containing a singular collection of rare and ex- 
pensive binding of the fourteenth century, in a state of great preservation. 
-Among the lots we notice the first edition of Waller’s “‘ Poems,” 1645; the first 
edition of Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” 1591 ; Woodfall’s first collected edition of 
“ Junius’s Letters,” and a fine copy of the first edition of Shakspeare’s “ Poems.” 
Lot 85, Didot, Paris, 1813, is a marvellous specimen of bibliopolic skill — 
‘*‘ Jean de Meun, le Roman de la Rose,” being printed on rose-coloured paper 
(of which only three copies were taken off), wonderfully bound in green morocco, 
and the sides and backs tooled all over with roses, the centre occupied with a 
bunch of roses inlaid in different colours. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson have also commenced a sale of books this week, 
which will be continued during a portion of the next. Among the lots will be 
found a copy of Cranmer’s Bible, Rouen, 1566; and the first edition of Milton’s 
** Paradise Lost,’ 1669. 

The unpublished letters of Pope, which Mr. Murray has in his possession, will 
appear in the forthcoming edition of Pope’s works. F 

Mr. Edward Mayhew, author of the “ Horse Doctor,” lately published by Messrs. 
Allen, of Leadenhall-street, has just entered into an arrangement with the same 
firm for a new work relative to ‘‘ Dogs,” which will be treated much in the same 
manner. Mr. Henry Mayhew has also made arragements with Messrs. Allen for 
a new work on Martin Luther, to be entitled, we believe, ‘The footsteps of 
Luther.” 

Under the title of the “ Royal Album,” Mr. J. E. Mayall, the photographer, 
of Regent-street, has given to the public a series of portraits of Her Majesty, 
the Prince Consort, and the royal children. Many simple folk will be 
surprised to find how much like “ other people” the royal family can look in a 
picture. Here we have an English lady and her husband, with a numerous 
family, dressed far more plainly than many of the members of our wealthy classes; 
without any appearance of crown, sceptre, throne, or royal purple robes, looking 
happy and at home; and the children looking like children, and not accord- 
ing to the popular and delusive idea of princes. They are beautifully executed, 
and will add largely to Mr. Mayall’s already extended fame. These portraits are 
doubly valuable from the fact of their being published by express wish and per- 
mission of Her Majesty, and such is the demand for them that the wholesale 
publishers are already requiring 60,000 sets. 





THE EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 


Buive-Book literature has within the last few days received a further 
addition in the shape of a bulky volume, containing the evidence and report 
of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the very ancient question 
of the Embankment of the Thames. The appearance of sucha report, in 1860, 
is evidence of the ingratitude of Englishmen to the noble river from which 
their country has derived so much of its wealth at home and commanding 
influence abroad, and affords proof of the apathy with which we may be 
brought to regard works of great and admitted importance at our own doors. 
Ages past, when London was a mere collection of wretched huts, bounded 
by the Fleet Ditch and the Wall-brook, and the marshy river was studded 
with a few galleys, the Romans appreciated the value of the Thames, and 
commenced that work of embankment which a Committee of the House of 

Yommons has just recommended should be completed. Among the other 
advantages which we owe toour conquerors, let it never be forgotten that it is to 
the legions of Rome we are indebted for the preservation of the Thames. The 
marshes of Kent and Essex would long since have disappeared ; the mouth 
of the river would have been choked up, and the tides would not now ebb 
and flow in their ample course through the “monstrous tuberosity of civi- 
lized life—the capital of England,” had not the men who wielded the spear 
and javelin known also how to handle the spade and the pickaxe. The kings 
and queens of the ancient Britons could never have brought their subjects, 
any more than modern rulers have been able to induce their lieges, to pro- 
vide the the “ ways and means” for improving the river. Our painted 
ancestors cursed loudly, by their wicker gods, at the Roman governor who 
“ consumed their bodies and their hands” in driving the piles and banking 
the fens of their own Caer Ludd, and the descendants of the Ancient Britons 
“in Parliament assembled” have ever since declared that they will not find 
the money to complete the work they commenced. The consequences of this 
hereditary opposition to a great work are to be traced in the pollution of the 
river which oe rendered necessary a colossal system of drainage ; the for- 
mation of shoals and banks, which everywhere interfere with the naviga- 
tion ; acres of mud on each side of the river, which for the half of every 











day give forth their pestilential vapours and carry disease into the crowded 
vortions of the metropolis ; unsightly projections, dilapidated wharves and 
Solidinns rickety piers—everthing, in short, which tends to make the con- 
dition of the Thames and its banks a disgrace t@ the country and to the 
age we live in. Englishmen of the present day love to talk of Father 
Thames, which, godlike, with “ unwearied bounty flows,” and “ strong 
without rage without o’erflowing full,” but few care to inquire how much of 
those qualities are due to the early embankments which we ioe just glanced 
at. These works were the subject of repeated edicts and royal commissions, 
giving the most minute directions on the subject, and which extend in a long 
series from the earliest of Edward I. “for the view and repair of the banks 
betwixt Lambehithe and Grenewiche,” to the charters of Charles and James, 








| granted to the Corporation of London. 


Owing in a great measure to the neglect and inefficiency of the Board of 
Conservancy, the river has been encroached upon in a most irregular and 
injurious manner. Persons having property on the sides of the Thames 
were, by interest or favour, allowed to acquire more land’; wharfingers have con- 
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structed bars and barriers on the shore which seriously affect the free action 
of the 7. At le the total unfitness of the Board for the purpose for 
which it*was formed @ so apparent that its constitution was entirely 
changed, By virtue of numerous chirters and grants the conservancy of 
the rire given to the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of London, and 
their jurisdiction extended from Staines to Yantlet Creek, and from Yantlet, 
which joins the Thames and Medway, up the Medway as far as Cockham 
Wood. The chairman and members of this Board were wholly unacquainted 
with the duties of conservators. The last chairman’ was an importer of and 
dealer in spruce ; his predecessors were a baker and an upholsterer. The 
result of the conservancy by the citizens was, that 655 persons had been 
allowed to encroach on the river, and obtained the right of doing so by 
ying to the City an annual rent, amounting to £1,254. The old Board 
, however, passed away, and the conservators now consist of a body partly 
nominated by the Crown, and partly chosen by the city authorities. 
The earlie od oy 1 to embank the Thames within London, upon a regular 
jlan, was made by Sir Christopher Wren, immediately after the Fire of 

ndon ; his proposal being to have a commodious quay on the whole bank 
of the river from Blackfriars to the Tower ; and the 19th of Charles IL, for 
rebuilding the city of London, gave authority for carrying out the plan, and 
enacted that no house, outhouse, or other building whatsoever, was to be 
erected from Tower Wharf to Temple Stairs within forty feet of the river, 
cranes and sheds for present use only excepted. A portion of this work was 
actually executed. Encroachments, however, were constantly made upon this 
“ forty-feet. way,” and finally, in the year 1821, this act of Charles was 
repealed, notwithstanding a most determined opposition on the part of the 
Corporation of London, and the inhabitants of Upper Thames Street and its 
vicinity. 

A century passed away after the Fire of London, when the idea of embank- 
ing the river was once more brought forward. A plan was submitted to the 
Corporation of London for raising £300,000, for dealing with the north side 
of the river, between Paul’s Wharf and Milford-lane, the distanee being about 
half a mile, and arrangements were afterwards entered into with the Societies 
of the Middle and Inner Temple, and other parties, by which the frontage of 
the Temple Gardens was ultimately included. The terms in which this pro- 
posal was submitted to the Corporation, would apply, with scarcely a 
verbal alteration, to the state of things in the present hl The wharves, 


says the report, within the limits referred to, “ form an irregular and dis-- 


agreeable outline, and afford the owners of some an undue advantage over 
others ;” they “slacken the current on the London side, and throw the force 
of the stream upon the Surrey shore ;” there is a “ constant accumulation of 
sand and mud and rubbish, which not only destroys great part of the navi- 
gation, at low water, but renders the wharves inaccessible by the loaded craft, 
even at high water, unless at spring tides. The mud and filth thus accumulated, 
notwithstanding the frequent expense the wharfingers are at to clear it away, 
is, when not covered with water, extremely offensive, and in summer-time 
often dangerous to the health of the neighbouring inhabitants.” An Act 
was finally passed (7th Geo. IIT., c. 37) to carry this embankment into effect. 
Another hundred years has nearly passed away, and the great and complete 
work is still under consideration. 

We learn from Mr. Thomas Page’s excellent letter to the Duke of New- 
castle, printed in the proceedings of the Commissioners for the Improvement 
of the Metropolis, in 1843, some interesting particulars of other encroach- 
ments upon the river. In the early plans the river Thames was but 100 feet 
from Westminster Hall, the present line is now rather more than 300 feet 
distant. At Whitehall there also has been an accession of land gained from 
the river. The end of Manchester-court, now Manchester-buildings, formed 
at one time a projection into the river,—it is now 44 féet in a recess, and the 
gardens of Richmond-terrace and Whitehall form projections of 84 and 64 
feet in front of the old lines. To these embankments, and that of Hungerford 
Wharf, are due the formation and increase of the extensive mud-banks in 
that locality. Arundel House and gardens, which adjoined the present site 
of Somerset House, was converted into streets, which were advanced 50 feet 
into the river, to the line of old Somerset House. Durham-yard and the 
Savoy remained undisturbed until 1770, when the Adelphi-terrace and the 
wharves under it were constructed. Messrs. Adam, “the Adelphi,” as they 
were called, applied to the Corporation, without effect, for permission to 
make this embankment, but after encountering the most strenuous oppo- 
sition of the Corporation at every stage, they at length obtained an Act of 
Parliament for the purpose (11th Geo. IIL, c. 34). The wretched condition 
of the shore in front of this terrace is the best evidence that this partial and 
piecemeal system of embanking has no beneficial effect in improving the state 
of the river. 

The condition of the river at length attracted the attention of Sir Frederick 
Trench, who, in 1827, published his “Collection of Papers relating to the 
Thames Quay.” His proposal was to embank a portion of the northern shore 
of the river between London and Westminster Bridges, and to make it avail- 
able as a public thoroughfare. On the 18th of February, 1826, Sir Frederick 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for carrying his improvements into effect. 
There was considerable opposition manifested, even on the motion for leave 
to bring in the bill ; but a majority of forty finally voted in its favour. The 
late Sir Robert Peel was one of the opponents of the bill, on the ground that 
the embankment would, if constructed, interfere with the view of the river 
from the streets leading out of the Strand. There were other reasons which 
also influenced the opinion of the House, and among them, that the informa- 
tion then possessed as to*the effect of the removal of old London Bridge, was 
too unperfect for immediate legislation ; and after a petition presented 
against the bill on the 15th of April, 1826, it was finally dropped. Sir 
Frederick Trench, however, still kept up the agitation of his favourite 
— 

e subject was once more revived at the time when the select committee 
was appointed on the building of the New Houses of Parliament, and adopted 
the plan of advancing the site of the present building some distance into the 
river. The Corporation of London had directed surveys to be made of the 
state of the river, and a committee reported to the Court of Common 
Council in favour of various plans for improving the navigation of the river, 
including, among other recommendations, some uniform system of dealing 
with the banks of the river. On the 30th March, 1540, the Corporation 
applied to Parliament for powers to embank both sides of the river, between 


London and Vauxhall Bridges. A select committee was appointed, “to 
report its opinions and observations to the House, together with 
the best means of carrying the same into ” The committee proceeded 
with its inquiries for above four months, and suspended its sittings without 
coming to any decision, and reported that in uence of the near 
approach of the Pea ‘of Parliament, it was obliged to conclude the 
inquiry without the examination of various plans and witnesses, and that upon, 
“the general question of the improvement of the navigation, with or without 
any embankment, in the present state of the inquiry, it gave no opinion.” 
Then followed another report, on the navigation of the river, founded on a 
general survey extending from a to Gravesend, and which was pre- 
sented to the Commom Council on the 20th January, 1842, which recom- 
mended for the first time a solid embankment, for the purpose of meeting 
the complaints which had been made of various projections on the river, by 
“laying down a line beyond which all present and future encroachments upon 
the banks should be removed, by whatever authority, and under whatever 
circumstances made, and regardless to whom they might belong.” How far 
the Conservators would have acted upon the spirit and letter of this very 
sweeping recommendation, we may judge from their previous conduct, shown 
in the frequent leaning to private interests, and the occasional indifference 
which they displayed to the condition of the river. 

On the 23rd of November, 1842, a royal commission was appointed “ to 
inquire into and consider the most effectual means of improving the metro- 
polis, and of providing increased facilities of communication within the 
same.” This commission consisted of the present Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Lyttleton, Lord Colborne, Sir J. C. Herries, the Lord Mayor (Alderman 

umphrey), Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. H. T. Hope, Mr. 
Henry Gally Knight, Mr. Alexander Milne, Mr. Gore, Sir Robert Smirke, 
and the late Sir Charles Barry. The commission reported in-January, 
1844. The first and most important question to which they directed 
their attention was the construction of an embankment on each side of the 
river, and they came to the opinion that “for remedying the existing defects, 
and for preventing the further deterioration of the navigation,” an embank- 
ment of the river would be the most effective measure. “ That such an 
embankment might be advantageously combined with the formation of a car- 
riage and foot line of communication, between Scotland-yard and Blackfriars 
Bridge, whereby the great objects of public recreation and health would be 

romoted, and considerable relief be given to the existing thoroughfares. 
Sateden the eastern and western districts of the metropolis.” And further, 
that by the adoption of the general principles presented in a plan prepared 
by Mr. Page, these benefits could be obtained without detriment to the trade 
on the shores of the river; they also proceeded to ascertain the cost of the 
work, and in what manner the funds could be obtained, so as to press with the 
least possible weight on the inhabitants of the metropolis and its environs. 

Again, there was a Committee on Metropolitan Improvements and Com- 
munications, in 1855, and another Blue-book was circulated, and illustrated 
with a profusion of drawings and plans, and the embankment of the Thame: 
was approved of. We trust that we have at length arrived at the last of the 
series in the publications of the present year. The books and reports 
printed on the subject would suffice to form no small portion of the pro- 
posed solid embankment. It will be seen from this historical review of the 
question of the Thames Embankment, that it is one of the most venerable of 
British grievances ; and it was only, we presume by an oversight of the Barons 
that Magna Charter contained no clause on the subject. Ona future occasion 
we shall point out the advantages which would result from the completion of 
the work, and the manner in which it is proposed to carry it into effect. 








“CASH PAYMENTS.” 


Tuomas Cartyte has declared cash payments to be the sole nexus between 
man and man ; and, for once, he appears to have hit upon a truth. Disciples 
of that school of Political Economy in which John Ruskin is a distin- 
guished preacher, would have us prefer sixpences to shillings, and cou- 
duct our business upon sentimental principles. Those who. cultivate the 
“ roots of- honour” in obedience to oe teachers, will find them sprouting. 
before long, in a Bankruptcy Law Court. The true “roots of honour” are 
cash payments. If Mr. Ruskin, senior, had acted throughout his long bus! 
ness lite as Mr. Ruskin, junior, preaches, the doctrine of sentimental trade 
would not have been sent forth from such a comfortable pulpit. There 1s 
nothing like hard work for a bare living to brush the cobwebs out of a mans 
brain. 

Cash payments are the sole necus between man and, man, and have beet 
from the remotest antiquity. In the shield of Achilles, as described by 
Homer, a tribunal is represented, before which appear the plaintiff and 
defendant, contesting as to the amount of “ blood-tine” to be paid by the 
accused, In the Northern and Teutonic laws of Europe the varieties 0! 
“ blood-fines,” ranging from homicide to the squeezing of a free maiden’s 
arm a little too tightly, are set forth in the most precise terms. The Salic 
law is full of such enactments ; the English law is not free from them. We 
now draw the line at murder. Mr. Greenacre is not allowed to compound 
with the family of the slain ; but violent assaults of different kinds may he 
indulged in at various prices. You can have a splendid article in this way, 
from most magistrates, for about five pounds ; and an inferior quality 0! 
assault at two guineas. The old laws of “the barbarians” assigned a cash 
payment to the wronged in proportion to the injury inflicted. If one ma» 
struck another on the head, so as to draw blood and cause it to flow te the 
earth, the assailant had to pay to the assailed six hundred pence. If the blow 
was so severe as to crack the skull, the price was nine hundred pence. 
Modern civilization has acted on the principle of these laws of the “ barba- 
rians,” and Lord Campbell's Act restores the old system of “ blood-fne, 
by compelling the wrong-doer to bestow upon the sufferer, or his heirs, such 
pecuniary compensation as a jury may determine. 

While the modern law, however, has provided a scale of penalties, 0D 
one hand, to be inflicted upon assailants and clumsy people, it has provide" 
on the other, a loophole for escape in the Insolvent Debtors Court. A ju 
may impose a “ blood-fine,” and a commissioner may decree that the insolven 


the 





| is unable to pay it. While the wrong-doer is marked black in one de ot 
| ment of the law, he is washed white in another. At this point it 1s woh 4 
system of assurance steps in, and secures that cash-payment to man z 
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without which life would be an empty name. Divines may against 
money as “filthy lucre,” and currency-doctors may over it as 
as salve for broken 


circulating medium,” but it appears to be a ve 

heads, and most other afflictions of humanity. ‘The dart of Death is often 
ti with gold, and hardly has the coffin disappeared through one door, 
when the bank-notes of the “life office” come in at another. 

A curious catalogue is now before us—the list of the different claims paid 
during the last year for non-fatal accidents by the “ Accidental Death 
Insurance Company.” There are more than a thousand individual claims, 
which vary very much in amount, the payments being regulated by the 
number of days or weeks the insurer was wholly disabled by the accident, 
and by the sum for which he was insured. When a man proceeds to insure his 
life he assesses the vital spark as highly as he can, and pays an annual 
premium bearing a certain proportion to this assessment. Accident in- 
surances are managed on the same principle, and while one man considers 
his time worth ten shillings a week, another thinks his is worth ten pounds. 
The result is, that according to the company’s way of putting the accounts 
before the public, “contused heads” are quoted at as many different prices 
as ducks or chickens in Leadenhall Market. 

The list is interesting, if only that it shows the marvellous inequality of the 
human race. One man’s little finger is worth more than another man’s whole 
body ; and one man’s big toe is worth the heads of three other fellow- 
creatures. A fractured collar-bone at Welwyn fetched twice as much as 
several ribs at London; and an ankle was injured at Preston for three 
pounds sterling, when it cost nine pounds to injure another at Ely. A fall, 
from orange-peel, at Belfast, was eleven pounds seventeen shillings and two- 
_— ; and a fall of iron at Oaken Gates, only one pound and eleven shillings. 

he breaking of a bottle at Northampton was two pounds seventeen shillings 

and a penny (the penny probably being paid for the bottle) ; and the breaking 
of a shaft at Rotherfield, two ele nineteen shillings and twopence. 
“J.C.” of Bridgewater, charges forty pounds for crossing a ditch ; “T. C.” 
of Broughton, charges three pounds for jumping a ditch; and “J. 8.” of 
Taunton, charges twenty-seven pounds for stepping over a ditch. The fall 
of a bottle at Huntingdon, is one pound ten shillings; the bursting of a 
bottle at Colchester is one pound ten shillings and sixpence. “G. G.” of 
Milford, charges two ze nds two shillings and tenpence for embarking on 
ship; and “W. N. B.” of Shaldon, charges one pound ten shillings for 
being washed overboard. Falls, cuts, and sprains, appear to be the most 
common “ visitations.” Broken heads are plentiful; and we are surprised 
at not finding in this curious price-current, the charge for a few broken hearts. 
These last delicacies are assessed at a money value in cases of “ breach of 
promise,” and why not in the list of an Accident Insurance Company? A few 
of the bruises enumerated, we fancy, must have arisen from fights, for nothing is 
more easy than to call a black eye a “contusion.” If such an “ accident” 
were charged to the company at three pounds ten shillings, a skilful black- 
eye artist* would paint over the “contusion” for the odd money, leaving a 
clear gain of three pounds on the transaction. ; 

The cheapest accident appears to be a “ fall of rock” at Bethesda, and for 
this the company only have to pay twelve shillings and tenpence. 

A list like this, where different parts of the human betty are quoted, like 
carcases at a meat-salesman’s, is more calculated to teach humility than a 
hundred tracts and sermons. It shows us how easily we are reduced to cash- 
payments, and cash-payments in the most contemptible quantities. A terrible 
fuss was made about Shylock’s pound of flesh, when here are dozens of cut 
legs, hands, and arms, from one pound one and upwards. 








A SCHOOL FOR COOKS. 


Many things happen in this overgrown London world of ours, for which 
no one is the wiser ; many good endeavours are made in a quite humble, 
unostentatious way, and the foundation of more than one admirable institu- 
tion is being laid, with no silver trowel for the first stone, no flourish of 
trumpets, or imposing congregation of spectators, as when success has won 
public recognition, and fashionable patronage comes to put the seal on the 
adoption. Now, just lately, we were lamenting that there was no such thing 
as a good school for cooks,—-that we were forced to eat our mutton chops and 
beef steaks in a half-savage Caribbean kind of manner, with a liberal allow- 


ance of sea-coal fire, but a sparse proportion of intelligence and science,— | 


and that things were likely to continue so, when a correspondent put into our 
hands the prospectus and report of a “School of Cookery,” as at present 
established at No. 90, Albany-street. It seems that a certain number of 
ladies, taking to heart the lamentable condition of domestic cookery in Eng- 
land, have lately bestirred themselves to aid in the formation of a regular 
school, where, for a fixed sum, cooks might be improved as day-scholars, or 
younger pupils taken into the house altogether, to be boarded, lodged, and 
educated, as in any other school. So far as the experiment has gone, it has 
answered admirably ; but it is suffering a little for want of increased support ; 
the need of capital entailing a corresponding narrowness of action, and the 
distance and inconvenience of its position deterring many from active 
personal support. Yet it is so thoroughly admirable in its intentions, and so 
well organized, that we are glad to give it a helping hand, and to make it 
hown to our readers as an institution to be encouraged. 
_ It is three years since this school was first established, “to afford instruc- 
tion in cookery to all classes who can or will take advantage of it—a know- 


ledge of the art being very desirable as well for the poor, whose homes it will | 


improve, by teaching them true economy in the purchase and preparation of 
their food, as for kitchen servants, whose too frequent ignorance of the 
commonest principles of the art they profess is a matter of universal com- 
plaint ; and last, not least, for ladies and mistresses of families, who will 
thereby acquire the knowledge requisite for superintending this department 


> 


of their households, and be able to combine good cookery with economy.” | 
first step was the instrueting, in plain cookery, a few girls from the | 


The 


Vational School of Christchurch ; the next, to take as boarders, a few older 


or g . . . | 
zirls to he educated for service; the third, to open a kitchen, where all may | 


— who choose, and where the learners are taught by a professed man- 
cook of considerable standing in his profession. 
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“ The t plan of the school is as follows,” says the report :—“ The 
National School children and the boarders are instructed by a woman cook ip 
plain cookery ; this forms the second class, to which subscribers may sont 
pupils at fifteen shillings per week, as boarders; or twelve shillings as day 
pupils : a few girls are received into this class at seven shillings per week, as 
the funds will admit of it. In the first class professed cookery is taught, with 
confectionery, ices, &c. ; the charge to subscribers, of not less than one pound 

annum, being two pounds per week for boarders, or Sg pes for 
aay pupils. Non-subscribers can enter both these classes, but at higher 
prices.” About a fortnight or so is required to perfect an ordinary plain 
cook, who already understands the accidence of her art : the time required to 
make a cook out of the raw material varies according to ability. During the 

t year, one hundred and fifty-four persons have been instructed at this 
modest little school,—thirty National children, twelve second-class boarders, 
ten ladies, “some of them in their carriages,” as was said to us with pardon- 
able pride ; forty-two servants, sent by their mistresses ; forty-eight servants 
coming of their own free will, besides twelve men of the Army Hospital 
Corps, sent by the Government to study cookery for the sick, previous to 
their sailing in the Chinese expedition, who were taught “quite apart from 
the ordinary female pupils.” But the demand far increases the supply ; and 
the superintendent told us he could procure situations for almost any number 
of good cooks, at wages ranging from thirty pounds upwards. As for the 
poor little average cook of middle-class houses, with her ten or twelve 

unds a year, such a being seemed to be ignored by the employers altogether 
In fact, for the present anything like skilled cookery commands such extra- 
ordinary prices, that a woman who is only in the second class of her art, can 
obtain wages far beyond, in proportion, those given to a skilled artizan. 
This will necessarily be the case until the supply is increased ; and a well- 
boiled potato, a side-dish that is eatable, or a fruit tart that does not give 
birth to the nightmare, be as general as they are now exceptional in any 
house under the traditionary “ ten thousand.” 

The best way to reduce these enormous wages is for the lady herself to 
take lessons, when she can instruct her servant; and though this would 
naturally entail the perpetual instructing of servants, and a consequent 

rpetual recurrence of incapacity, yet it is what many ladies do even now, 
ioe choice, when the training given is of a more ordinary kind, and the 
gain resulting not so great. Besides, it does no harm, but a great deal of 
good, for ladies to be made practically acquainted with the details of their 
kitchens. Not only would households be more or provided for, but 
the management would be better, the dinners would be pleasanter, and the 
weekly bills lighter. 

For it is a mistake to suppose that good cookery is necessarily expensive 
cookery. The nobleman’s cutlet does not actually cost so much as the 
artizan’s plate of unpalatable mess. The skill, the science, the time and 
expense of learning,—these make the cutlet represent a larger outlay than the 
stew ; but if these could be got at a low rate, if cooking for the million could * 
be taught in cheap and easy lessons, and be widely patronized, the nobleman’s 
cutlet would be universal, and the individual saving incalculable. 

At this present moment there are only five boarders at the school, while but 
eight come daily for lessons. Yet there are almost as many as can be accommo- 
dated, for the house is small, and the kitchen anything but regal in its 
proportions. What is specially wanted now is a larger establishment in a 
more central situation,—a house which might be made into various kitchens, 
and capable of holding a great many pupils at a time. If the school could 
once make such headway as this, if it could establish itself in a commanding 
neighbourhood, and make a greater show of its business, patronage, which is 
essentially gregarious, would gather round it, and what people call “ its sphere 
of usefulness” would be immeasurably enlarged. But even in its present small 
and humble, we might almost call it chrysalidan, condition, it is a pleasant 
thing to see the young girls, with their smiling faces and careful hands, orna- 
menting the pastry, or transforming that bit of cold beef into most appetizing 
rissoles or more artistic cro@tardes. The household eats what the fianners 
prepare ; and really the daily dinners served up would be rather first-rate for 
a party of middle-class gentlefolks. There are all sorts of clever, ingenious 
devices—soles tied into sailor’s knots, buckets of bread-crust full of delicious 
messment compositions unknown ; tartlets with the luscious jam dimly seen 
beneath the eabwetiey veil of hairlike paste ; and more things than can be 
conveniently recorded ; all the work of the novices, entering on the due 
celebration of the mysteries. _ Over the kitchen-range stand these words in 
tolerably large letters, ‘‘ Waste not, want not,” and as Mr. Lavenue, the 
superintendent, insists strongly on the greater economy of food as compared 
with bad cooking, it is reasonable to suppose that this homely motto is 
carried out to its fullest extent. If it were not, indeed, the whole thing 
would be a failure, for what we want is good cooking for the million, 
good cooking for slender purses, good cooking for testy stomachs, so that the 
work of digestion may be begun for us, to the infinite saving of health and 
temper. 


POLICEMEN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 


A popuLar delusion has a wonderful grip on life. You may jump upon 
it, you may kick it, you may stab it in the back, or squeeze it by the throat, 
and still it will not die. It may kill itself, to all appearance, by its own 
clumsiness, and still it will not die. Like harlequin in the pantomime, 
it may seem to bury itself in the earth, but only to crop up again in another 
place. 

The detective system is a pre-eminently vigorous popular delusion—a 
vulgar error that nothing seems to injure. Its reputation is based upon 
little that is more substantial than an idle feeling of wonder—a gaping 
curiosity that is excited by the merest trifles’ Dress is at the bottom of 
most popular delusions, and it is at the bottom of this. The scum of « 
village, after enlisting in the army, no sooner appear in their red garments, 
than they find themselves objects of hero-worship. Their hats are handled 
with reverence, their coat-tails are admiringly examined, and they fall inte 
numerous legacies of tobacco and beer. A few months before they would 
have been hurried to the stocks or the cage ; but now they can command the 


| best room in the pot-house. They have done nothing, as yet, but put on a 





few red coats and military trappings ; but this is sufficient to raise them above 
the village. Their wages and position may be lower than that of the lahonrer 
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toiling in the fields —their active utility may be far lower,—but they have got 
the mare garments, : 

In the appreciation of the police force, this coat-worship takes an exactly 
opposite direction. The army would be looked upon as nothing without 
their vniforms ; the police are looked upon as nothing with them. Wherever 
half a dogen more are gathered Sepetuer there is a policeman in the midst, 
but it is the which brings the officer, and not the officer the mob. No 
town, or neighbourhood, or village, ever showed any admiration for the plain 
blue suit with white binding, and the shiny hat; no drill-meetings of any 
divisions, from A to Z, were ever attended by an eager public; no triumphs 
of the wooden truacheon have ever been immortalized on canvas by illustrious 
battle-painters. Even at the doors of sixpenny photographers—doors that 
you cannot pass without being stopped by touters—you may see a hundred 
muddy-looking soldiers figuring in various positions, but never a single 
muddy-looking policeman. His pay may be good, his labour may be useful 
and necessary, but his uniform is not popular, because it is not provocative 

“of wonder. 

The moment, however, the policeman returns to “ plain clothes,” without 
ceasing to bea weene re he is amply repaid by the public for their former 
neglect. No celebrated low-comedian walking Pas the Strand,—no literary 
“lon” at an evening party,—no pugilistic champion after a fight for the 
belt,can produce more excitement than a well-known police officer in 
“plain clothes.” Something very serious must be in the wind when the 
“indefatigable” and “ intelligent” Sergeant Burleigh is seen in a common 
“every-day frock-coat,” and a pair of “ sixteen-shilling” trousers. When the 
round rod. face of “Meadows the detective” is recognised under a wide- 
awake hat, over a theatrical-looking smock-frock, and between a pair of false 
rod whiskers, the little knot who recognise him have no doubt that some 
gigantic robbery will be iminediately exposed, or some “ mysterious mur- 
derer” unearthed from his den. They never reflect that as “ Meadows” is known 
to them, he may be and is known to hundreds more, and especially to those 
regular criminals whom he is supposed to be working to destroy. He winks—he 
nods—he puts on many ostentatious disguises—he rejoices in the name of a 
“detective ;” he is often patted on the back by magistrates ; he sometimes 
does a little private business as a spy ; and he rather nourishes the growth of 
crime, by stepping the appointment of a real prerentive police. He may be 
familiar with all the small thieves of the metropolis, as many rat-catchers and 
sewer-searchers are familiar with all the small rats ; and in neither case are 
the vermin checked or destroyed before they develop into far more serious 
nuisances, “ Detective Meadows’s” plan—the plan of every policeman in 
plain or cecentric clothes, is to watch and tend the criminal fruit until it is 
rotten with ripeness, and then to shake it gently into the lap of justice. He 
never nips it in the bud. A trial for petty thieving brings as little reputa- 
tion to the “detective” as it does to the Old Bailey barrister. So, petty 
thieves ». merely marked, and then are left to grow. Sometimes they not 
only grow, but escape the net that is laid for them, and these are the 
“detective’s” failures, which we seldom hear of. We always hear of the 
sticcesses, and thus the popular belief in “ intelligent officers” is kept up. 

When we come to exceptional crimes—to those outbursts of individual 
iniquity which are even greater disturbers of society than the steady vices o 
the dangerous classes—-we then find the hollowness of the “ detective 
system. In the first place, it never moves without the promise of a heavy 
reward, and its notion of its own value is based upon its reputation. In the 
next place, it seldom does more than constitute itself a centre to which any 
information may flow ; and what is brought to it voluntarily it takes credit 
for discovering. Its silence is often the silence of those who have really 
nothing to say, and its paraded “ investigations” mere devices to gain time, 
in the hope that something may turn up. 

A little reflection ought to convince the most sensible believers in the 
detective system that a policeman in plain clothes is not so vastly superior to 
« policeman in uniform. To make a “ detective,” such as half the “ intelli- 
went officers” are supposed to be, you require a most remarkable combination 
of qualities. You must have a power of observation such as is given to few, 
and a logical faculty such as vital exists in conjunction with this power of 
observation. You must have the qualities of patience, endurance, and seif- 
possession, no slender degree of imitative talent, and a perception of all thé 
tinest shades of evidence. Edgar Poe had many requisites for a good detec- 
tive; and if the genius Ricardo, the political economist, were boiled down 
with that of Charles Dickens, we might possibly get the particular combina- 
tion that we want. It must not be forgotten that the business of a detective, 
even when it is set in motion for the pure benefit of society, has generally too 
much of the spy about it to suit the feelings of a gentleman. Those who are 
best adapted for skilled detectives are prevented from doing the work by 
hizh scruples and high taste. 

The policemen in plain clothes—the regular and only “ detectives "—may 

do their work as well as their ability will allow them ; but it is absurd to 
suppose that they can see much farther into millstones than half of their 
neighbours. Their inflated reputation has been swollen more by the stupidity 
of cruninals than by their own sagacity. A forging clerk, or a fraudulent 
banker, never appears to have any inventive genius, and while one is sure to 
ao to Liverpool to embark for America, the other is as certain to go to Paris. 
The * detective” has only to hasten to one of these places, and secure his 
wisoler, When the public will exclaim,—* What a very intelligent officer !” 
Phe officer may be intelligent, as far as his intelligence goes, but this is never 
very far. He will be able to unravel coarse complications on a level with his 
own powers ; but when any superior mental agency has been at work, he is 
thrown entirely off the scent. The Waterloo-bridge tragedy—still an unsolved 
mystery —is a proof of this; and no detective system ought to hold up its 
heal as long as that murderer remains undiscovered. It is a lasting disgrace 
to any body of men, who have nothing else but “detecting” to do, that they 
have never got to the bottom of this notorious crime. The child-murderer near 
Frome will also most probably ae, if the “investigation” be not taken at 
once out of the hands of professional “ detectives.” They have already wasted 
a couple of months, during which time they appear to have suspected most 
people. They arrested two ; but as neither of the charges could be sustained, 
the solution of the mystery appears as remote as ever. If the delusion about 
the sagacity of policemen in plain clothes is not to be dispelled, let us at 
least not so employ “ detectives” as to defeat the ends of justice. 





INEDITED LETTERS OF LORD NELSON. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Colonel Fulke Greville for permission 
to lay before the public an interesting collection of Lord Nelson's letters, 
which descended to him from Sir William Hamilton, and which are now 
printed for the first time. Sir William Hamilton died in 1803, and willed 
his Pembrokeshire estates to his nephew, the Right Honourable Charles 
Francis Greville, upon whose death the property devolved upon Colonel 
Greville’s father, at whose decease Colonel Greville came into possession, 
The letters are strongly bound in a single volume, and have evidently been 
preserved with great care, and noted, numbered, and endorsed throughout, 
frequently in the handwriting of Sir William Hamilton. They range over a 
period of nine years, with long intervals between, beginning in 1793 and 
ending in 1801, both years inclusive. They are chiefly addressed by Lord 
Nelson to Sir William Hamilton ; but there are also occasional letters from 
Lord St. Vincent, Sir William Hamilton, and other persons, almost exclu- 
sively relating to public affairs ; some official communications, the substance 
of which has been incorporated in the history of the time ; and sundry miscel- 
laneous papers and memoranda relating to private and personal matters. 

The moment at which the correspondence opens is one of prominent 
interest in the life of Nelson. He had just made Sir William Hamilton’s 
acquaintance, and was on the eve of the most responsible and important part 
of his career. In order to render the allusions in the early letters perfectly 
intelligible, it will be necessary to recall a few of the incidents which 
preceded Nelson’s first visit to Naples. 

From the age of twelve, when he entered the navy in 1770, he had seen a 
great deal of active and varied service :—had sailed to the West Indies ; been 
employed in an expedition under Captain Lutwidge, to determine whether a 
navigable passage could be discovered between the Arctic Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean ; and had served subsequently in the East Indies, the North Sea, the 
Atlantic and other stations, giving abundant promise, on many memorable 
occasions, of that zeal, energy, and courage which afterwards rendered him 
the idol of the fleet, and the glory of his country. During these constant 
and diversified services in different climates, his health suffered, and he was, 
more than once, compelled to return to England to recruit. These interrup- 
tions, however, only served to stimulate his ambition, and to increase that 
ardent craving for work which seemed incapable of exhaustion. 

But devotion to b's profession was not the only passion by which his eager 
youth was distinguished. Nelson was fond of the society of ladies, and, to use 
the expressive language of one of his biographers, he was extremely “ suscep- 
tible of the tender passion.” When he was only twenty-four years old, we hear 
of a friend of his in Quebec preventing him, by a little gentle violence, from 
destroying his prospects for life by forming an imprudent connection ; and 
two years afterwards, when his income did not exceed £130 a year, he fell in 
love with a young lady at St. Omer, whose fortune did not exceed £1,000 ; 
and upon this interesting occasion we find him writing to his uncle to request 
that he will allow him £100 a year to enable him to marry, assigning, in 
proof of the necessity of entering into that state, the philosophical proposi- 
tion that “life is not worth preserving without happiness.” What became 
of that romantic attachment is not known; but that it was not attended 
by any serious consequences may be inferred from the fact that, two years 
later the scene is changed to Antigua, where Nelson is discovered absorbed 
in the charms of another lady, “ whose equal,” he declares, in one of his 
letters, he “never saw in any country, or in any situation.” This time the 
enchantress is Mrs. Moutray, the wife of the Commissioner ; but the spell is 
destined to be abruptly broken. Mrs. Moutray returns home to England, 
and the gallant sailor is inconsolable. In her absence he writes to his brother 
that the country has become intolerable to him. “It is barren, indeed,” he 
says ; “I went once up the hill to look at the spot where I spent more happy 
days than in any one spot in the world. Even the trees drooped their heads, 
and the tamarind-tree died, —all was melancholy. The road is covered with 
thistles : let them grow. I shall never pull one of them up.” This over- 
whelming distress of mind was making life hateful to him in September, 1754. 
How soon afterwards he met a young widow, Mrs. Nisbet, in the island of 
Nevis, whose fascinations obliterated all traces of Mrs. Moutray, is not 
recorded ; but in November, 1785,—that is, in little more than a year after the 
death of the tamarind-tree,—the following passage occurs in a letter to the 
same uncle whom he had formerly asked to allow him £100 a year to enable 
him to marry the young lady at St. Omer. ‘“ My present attachment is of 
pretty long standing, but I was determined to be fixed before I broke this 
matter to any person. The lady is a Mrs. Nisbet, widow of a Dr. N isbet, 
who died eighteen months after his marriage, and has left her with a son. 
Then, having entered into some details about her family, he goes on :—“ het 
age is twenty-two, and her personal accomplishments you will suppose, J 
think equal to any person’s I ever saw; but, without vanity, her mental 
accomplishments are superior to most people’s of either sex ; and we shall 
come together as two persons most sincerely attached to each other from 
friendship.” This time the writer was really “ fixed,” to use his own term. 
Nearly a year and a half afterwards, in March, 1787, Horatio Nelson, post 
captain in the royal navy, was married to Mrs. Francis Herbert Nisbet, the 
bride being given away by his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, after- 
wards William IV., who had sailed under Nelson’s command, and who, ente™ 
‘taining the strongest personal attachment to him, desired to be present at the 
ceremony. 

These traits in the early life of the hero are not so trivial as they ® 
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appear on the surface. They supply a key to his whole character, and indicate 
the direction in which we are to look for those qualities that chiefly coloured 
his life. In him were united the bravest and the sweetest elements of our 
nature, He had the tenderest heart in the world. But it was not in relation 
to the emotions of friendship or love alone, that this constitutional tenderness 
was shown. No man was ever so easily touched by the sorrows or sufferings 
of others. As one who knew him well declares of him, he was “ singularly 
humane.” He could not witness a punishment which, in the stern exercise 
of his duty, he had ordered to be inflicted on a sailor, without undergoing 
almost as much anguish himself as the delinquent. It was of him that 
the common saying ran through the fleet, “ that he was as bold as a lion, and 
as mild as a lamb.” ~ 

The Duke of Clarence first saw Nelson in 1783, and the description he 
gives of him at that period is particularly striking. “I was then a midship- 
man on the Barfleur,” said His Royal Highness, “lying in the Narrows of 
Staten Island, and had the watch on deck, when Captain Nelson, of the 
Albemarle, came in his barge alongside, who appeared to be the merest boy 
of a captain [he was then only twenty-five} I ever beheld ; and his dress was 
worthy of attention. He had on a full-laced uniform ; his lank unpowdered 
hair was tied in a stiff Hersian tail, of an extraordinary length ; the old- 
fashioned flaps of his waistcoat added to the general quaintness of his figure, 
and produced’ an appearance which particularly attracted my notice ; for I 
had never seen anything like it before, nor could I imagine who he was, nor 
what he came about. My doubts were, however, removed, when Lord Hood 
introduced me to him. There was something irresistibly pleasing in his 
address and conversation ; and an enthusiasm, when speaking on professional 
subjects, that showed he was no common being.” Like other men, he was 
not always in a mood for conversation, much, of course, depending on the 
character of the people by whom he was surrounded. Some persons thought 
that, so far from being “ irresistibly pleasing,” he was obstinately sombre and 
reserved ; but under whatever aspect he appeared, and whatever might have 
been the immediate impression he made, everybody was struck by the origi- 
nality of his manner, and felt, as the Duke of Clarence described it, that he 
was “no common being.” We have a remarkable instance of this in a 
description of him written by a lady to Mrs. Nisbet, who at this time had 
never seen him. The passage in the letter relating to Nelson runs as 
follows :—*‘ We have at last seen the captain of the Boreas, of whom so 
much has been said. He came up just before dinner, much heated, and was 
very silent ; yet seemed, according to the old adage, to think the more. He 
declined drinking any wine ; but after dinner, when the President, as usual, 
yave the following toasts—‘ The King,’ ‘The Queen and Royal Family, and 
‘Lord Hood,’—this strange man regularly filled his glass, and observed, that 
those were always bumper toasts with him ; which having drank, he uniformly 
passed the bottle, and relapsed into his former taciturnity. It was impossible, 








during this visit, for any of us to make out his real character ; there was such | 


a reserve and sternness in his behaviour, with occasional sallies, though very 


transient, of a superior mind. Being placed by him, I endeavoured to rouse | 


his attention by showing him all the civilities in my power ; but I drew out 
little more than ‘Yes’ and ‘No. If you, Fanny, had been there, we think 
you would have made something of him, for you have been in the habit of 
attending to these odd sort of people.” It might almost be gathered from 


these closing words that Mrs. Nisbet’s friends looked forward to a conquest, | 


whenever she should chance to fall in with the taciturn captain of the Boreas; 
at all events the suggestion was magnificently carried out, since, as we have 
seen, Mrs. Nisbet did make something of him, apparently with great celerity, as 
far as the dates enable us to judge, and finally made all she could of him, by 
making him her husband. As to his strangeness on the occasion alluded to 
in the letter, it should be recollected that he had only just come away from 
Antigua, the spot hallowed by what he then supposed to be the happiest 
hours of his life. An impressionable sailor could not be expected to be 
otherwise than gloomy and silent under such circumstances ; and it was well, 

with his peculiar temperament, that he did not forswear society altogether. 
After his marriage, Nelson returned to England, and was paid off. During 
the preceding few months of his service in the Leeward Islands, and after- 
wards at the Nore, when the vessel he commanded was made a receiving- 
3 ‘aco ee he had got ans much disagreeable correspondence 
alty, and had incurred several expressions of official dissatis- 


facti i . . : ° ‘ 
‘ction in the performance of the duties assigned to him, which were pecu- | 


liarly ¢ vagy , 
itly arduous and embarrassing. He was so chafed by the treatment he 
rece y ‘ > " 4 ° . . . 
, eived, that he became disgusted with the service, and made up his mind 
0 Tes i . ; 4 e . 4 

resign his commission ; but that hasty resolution was happily overturned 


farming operations on the glebe land ; these cheerful open-air pursuits being 
varied with bird-nesting and other youthful amusements, which local asso- 
ciations seemed to have revived. Nelson was not a student of books....The 
state of his eyes prohibited him from becoming a great reader ; and the only 
writings in which he took a strong interest were those that related to his pro- 
fession. While he lived at Burnham, having the whole of his time lying 
idly on his hands, he read the periodicals, such as they were in those days ; 
but chiefly devoted himself to the study of charts and maps, and to corre- 
spondence with his brother officers. 

He made frequent applications for employment, but without success, until 
January, 1793, when we find him in London, writing a hasty note to his 
wife, with a scrap of lively Latin in it, to let her know that the Admiralty 
had, at last, been propitious to his prayers. “ Post nubila Phebus,” he 
writes ;—“ after clouds comes sunshine. The Admiralty so smile upon me, 
that really Iam as much surprised as when they frowned. Lord Chatham 
yesterday made many apologies for not having given me a ship before this time, 
and said, that if I chose to take a Sixty-four to begin with, I should be appointed 
to one as soon as she was ready ; and whenever it was in his power I should 
be removed into a Seventy-four. Everything indicates war. One of our 
ships, looking into Brest, has been fired into ; the shot is now at the Admi- 
ralty.” On the 30th of the same month, Nelson was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Agamemnon, 64; and on the 11th of February following, war 
was declared with France. 

Nelson appears to have been highly pleased with his new ship, and describes 
her, in several of his letters, as one of the finest of her class in the service, 
and an admirable sailor. As soon as he had a sufficient complement of men, 
he joined the fleet, Lord Hood having assured him that they were wanted for 
immediate service ; but it was not until after having cruised about for weeks 
and months to no purpose in the Channel, that, in the month of June, the 
squadron sailed for the Mediterranean, under the command of Lord Hood. 
Nelson was now in his element, with the prospect of some glorious work 
before him; and the salutary effect of his new life upon his health and 
spirits, after the preceding five years of inactivity, may be traced in the 
bounding exultation of all the letters written home at this period. 

The opening of the war was auspicious. Lord Hood had no sooner appeared 
before Toulon, and entered into a negotiation with the Commissioners, who 
carried instructions from the Provisional Government, than the citadel and 
forts surrendered. Not a shot was fired; and, the British fleet having 
anchored in the bay, Lord Hood appointed Admiral Goodall to take posses- 
sion of the town in the name of Louis XVII., and placed Captain Elphin- 
stone in command of the grand battery at the harbour’s mouth. “ What an 
event this has been for Lord Hood,” writes Nelson home to his wife ; “ such 
an one as history cannot produce its equal ;—that the strongest place in 
Europe, and twenty-two sail of the line, &c., should be given up without 
firing a shot. It is not to be credited.” But troops were wanted to secure 
possession ; and on the 25th August Nelson was despatched by Lord Hood, in 
the Agamemnon, selected because she had the reputation of being the fastest 
sailer, to leave despatches for our Minister at Turin with the Vice-Consul at 


| Oneglia, taking the Sardinian frigate under his protection as far as Corsica ; 


then to hasten forward with despatches for Sir William Hamilton, the 


| English Minister at Naples ; which mission executed, he was to return 
_ immediately to rejoin Lord Hood in Hiéres Bay. The main object of this 


_ rapid movement was to procure the aid of 10,000 troops from Turin and 
| Naples, to enable the English to keep the marvellous advantage they had 


| as being unusually “fine” on that occasion. 


gained. Nelson half regretted his absence at this moment from the great 
naval spectacle which took place when the whole English fleet entered the 
harbour of Toulon ; “ besides,” he says, in a letter to his wife, “I may have 
lost an appointment [alluding to the appointments of Goodall and Elphin- 
stone] by being sent off; not that I wish to be employed out of my ship.” 
He took ample revenge on fortune, however, on his way to Naples, by 
intercepting a Smyrna vessel bound for Marseilles, worth £10,000, and 
sending her in to Leghorn to be judged. The adventure did not turn out so 
well as he hoped, however, as we shall see presently. 

On the 11th September he lay to in the Bay of Naples, where he was 
becalmed that night, and had the satisfaction of enjoying the charming scene 


around him by the light of Mount Vesuvius, which he describes in his letters 
His reception by Sir William 


| Hamilton, and by the Prime Minister of the King, who was an Englishman 


in ¢ 2 Gs ; af . . ° 
4 pleasant interview he had with Lord Hood, who promised to introduce | 


him . ja ae i ' 
to the Queen. His anger was as easily dissipated as provoked, and his 
ive . . " . . . e ° . . 
1; for his profession—the ruling passion of his life—returned again with 
all its early ; , ; 

its early ardour. But a considerable time elapsed before he obtained a 


mand. Nelson’s first i . ‘ , ' pete: 
8 first impuise upon being paid off in December, 1787, was 


ah to France, with a view to learn the language ; but he was persuaded | 
Y his father to take up his quarters with him at the old parsonage of Burn- | 


ham Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk. It was here Nelson was born, and 


the occupation in which he is said to have employed himself during his long | 


exclusion at this period, recalled the days and pastimes of his boyhood. His 


const ali ’ ° ° 
nstant delight was to work in the garden, and to watch and assist at the 


by descent, Sir John Francis Acton, was extremely cordial ; and, as was 
gratefully acknowledged by Lord Hood, the skill and address with which he 
executed the duty assigned to him was afterwards shown in the speed with 
which the Neapolitan troops were sent to Toulon, the first detachment actually 
arriving there before the Admiral’s formal requisition had reached Naples. 
On the 27th September, 2,000 Neapolitan troops appeared before Toulon, in 
two ships of the line, two frigates, and two sloops ; and on the 5th of October 


ship. Lord Hood told him that a ship in peaceable times was not desirable, | they were followed by 2,000 more. 


ut that should hostilities take place, he might rely on getting a good com- 


[ T’o be continued. | 





RAMBLES BY RAIL.—No. 
THE SOUTH-WESTERN. 


From Ventnor the excursionist with only a day at his disposal may proceed 
by coach along the Undercliff to Newport, and thence take another coach to 
Cowes, where he will arrive in time for the boat that mects the last train for 
London. Those, however, who are not so pressed for time will find Ventnor 
an agreeable halting-place. The hotel-charges are not immeoderate (my bill 
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for tea, breakfast, and attendance was 7s. 6d.) ; the residents are civil and 
obliging} and the visitors appear to be, in a high degree, sociably inclined. In- 
deed, dpring my journey of a dozen miles I could not but notice a change 
gradually, but perceptibly, taking place in the demeanour of the visitors at the 
various through which I passed. At Ryde, the loungers and promenaders 
on the pier seemed to look upon the fresh arrivals that disembarked, as interlopers. 
Every fresh arrival (their countenances argued) carries with him a mouth; 
every mouth must be fed ; each additional mouth to be fed helps to raise the price 
of provisions: more than all, the owner of the mouth will, in all probability, 
require to be lodged, and lodgings, as a consequence, will become more costly. 
They are spectators of the process that leads to “the height of the season,” and 
0, are not over partial to the producing cause. But when the “ fresh arrival” 
has crossed the Downs—those huge vertebre that, running from east to west, 
divide the island into two parts,—he finds a change at once in the character of 
the scenery and of the visitors. He, in turn, is regarded as one of the initiated, 
and treated accordingly. All reserve has disappeared, and every countenance 
bids him welcome. Ladies show him their collections of seaweed and shells, ask 
his opinion of the diamonds—some of them extremely apocryphal—they have 
picked up on the beach, and strongly recommend him to go and see the sweetly 
pretty place they have last visited. Gentlemen offer him a cigar, or invite him 
to make use of their telescopes ; are quite communicative ; tell him their reasons 
for selecting the island this summer; inform him where they were last year ; 
whither they intend going next; and, most likely, will invite him to be one of a 
water-party, or to join an excursion to some of the sweetly pretty places alluded 
to. Iam sure I was favoured with more than half a dozen such invitations for 
the following day ; but the acceptance of them did not suit my ¢onvenience. The 
next morning I left, alone, for Freshwater Gate. The distance is twenty miles ; 
but I had resolved to break the journey by sleeping at Brighstone, a village nine 
miles off, and thus have an opportunity of lingering amidst the charming scenery 
of the Undercliff, of descending the “Chine” at Blackgang, and of examining 
the curious fresco of St. Christopher which adorns the interesting and picturesque 
church at Shorwell. 

The little wayside inn at Brighstone is convenient, but not very attractive. I 
was introduced into a small sanded parlour—neat and clean, but comfortless. A 
stout beam running across, tended to make the ceiling appear lower than it really 
was ; the furniture smelt musty; and through the chink of a glass-door, which 
opened into a small flower-garden, the wind whistled a melancholy tune. To 
provide dinner, I was told, would be an inconvenience; if, however, I was 
willing to wait, they would at once kill a duck or a fowl]. I declined the proposal, 
and ordered tea, with ham and eggs. The eggs were fresh, the ham excellently 
cured, but the tea was not unlike a decoction of soda. Next morning I tried 
coffee. That, too, was execrable, and smacked strongly of liquorice-juice. Hungry, 
1 rose from the table, and left at once for Freshwater, to get breakfast. From Brigh- 
stone to Brook is rather a monotonous three-mile walk; but after passing that 
village, the traveller ascends the chalk Downs, from which; the whole way, the eye 
sweeps over a magnificent prospect on both sides. It was past twelve o'clock 
when I sat down to breakfast at Morrow’s Hotel. I believe I did full justice to the 
repast ; and, no doubt the waiter was of my opinion, for he seemed anxious to 
know if J had been travelling all night. Leaving my knapsack at the hotel, I 
set out for Alum Bay—saw the variegated sands for which it is noted, and 
returned in the afternoon in time to be present at a review on the Downs. 
It was altogether a miniature affair. The troops consisted of that portion of 
the 10th regiment of Artillery which is stationed in the various forts recently 
erected along this coast ; together with the Volunteers of the place, who, to 
the number of thirteen, attended the muster. The colony of visitors from the 
hotels, the residents of the neighbourhood, including the Poet Laureate, and 
two or three wanderers who, like myself, had accidentally come upon the 
scene—constituted the spectators. There are at Freshwater two large hotels; 
but having accepted an invitation to dinner and the offer of a bed, from a 
party of Christchurch men who had hired a house in the vicinity, for the vacation, 
I cannot speak of them from personal experience. The charges, though higher, I 
was given to understand, than those at hotels in the more accessible parts of the 
island, are not exorbitant ; indeed, considering the shortness of the season, and 


. . . . . | 
the comparatively few opportunities the proprietors have of making money, they 


may be considered moderate. One of my friends had his yacht at Yarmouth, 
and it was arranged he should take me in her next day to Cowes. When, how- 
ever, in the morning, I was aroused by one of the sailors, who opened the 
shutters of my room, and pointed out to the dreary, wet, and gusty weather, I 
changed my mind, and eventually took the coach to Newport. 

Although the capital of the island, Newport, possesses little present interest. 
‘When one has seen the Grammar School, which was the residence of King 
Charles, during his negotiations, in 1648, with the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
and the scene of his seizure in November of the same year, by the agents of the 
Parliamentary army,—visited the newly-erected church, which contains the fine 
monument by Marochetti, erected by her present Majesty “as a token of respect 
for the virtues, and sympathy with the misfortunes of Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
of Charles 1.,~and taken a turn in the Isle of Wight Museum,—there is nothing 
else to be seen. The upper portion of the Museum is appropriated to curiosities 
specially connected with the island; but all I saw that could properly come 
under that head, is a monsirosity in the shape of a stuffed pig with two heads, 
and which is properly authenticated as having been born in the island. The 
chief object of attraction in the whole island, however, is Carisbrooke Castle. It 
is at a pleasant distance from the town, and the road leads through the street 
known as Castle-hold. In times gone by, this street was notorious as the peculiar 
home of the outcasts of the island society. Cock-fighting and bull-baiting were the 





_ that day were the eye-witnesses of stirring events. 


every-day amusements of the inhabitants ; and in one of the little public-houses of | 


the neighbourhood is still preserved the license granted by Queen Anne, in 1706 
(the year in which Joseph Addison became Secretary of State) fora cock-pit, “‘ to 
the intent it may be used as it ought to be, for the moderate recreation of such 


persons only as by the laws of the land may so divert themselves. Provided 
always apprentices and servants are not suffered to play, but only at such 
times as are allowed them.” I soon found myself at the base of the hill on 
which the ruin stands. Passing through the archway of Queen Elizabeth, ang 
traversing the bridge which crosses the moat, I stood under the vaulted roof of 
Woodville’s gateway. On each side were the guard-rooms, and immediately jn 
front the old cross-barred wooden gates which, in August, 1648, swung open for 
the King’s Majesty to pass through, after his long captivity. I pulled the iron 
bell-handle suspended from the roof, and thereupon the bolts of the wicket-gate 
were withdrawn, and an elegantly-dressed female stood before me. I lifted my 
hat, and moved on one side for her to pass. Instead of advancing, she opened 
the gate wider, evidently intending I should first enter. Again lifting my hat, 
I stepped into the great courtyard. “ The apartments occupied by King 
Charles are those to the left,’ said the lady, as she replaced the bolt. I looked 
round, but she had disappeared. Indeed, I seemed to be the only occupant of 
the stately ruins. I wandered about at my leisure—ascended the keep—went 
through the Mountjoy Tower—visited the ruins of the Chapel—found my way 
into the Tiltyard, where the king was accustomed to while away the hours of his 
captivity on the bowling-green—made my way through a postern-gate to the 
outworks—inspected the window through which the unfortunate monarch 
attempted to escape, and in which he stuck fast—(“ I meanwhile,” says Firebrace, 
“hearing him groan, but could not go to help him, which was no small affliction 
to me”),—but not a soul could I meet with. Every place seemed deserted. 
Many visitors, I knew, had preceded me, but they were nowhere to be found. At 
last, catching a glimpse of a lady’s dress at the door of a house adjoining the 
Governor’s residence, I directed my steps thither. The mystery was at once 
explained : I had reached the well-house. Each successive visitor goes first to see 
the well-house, and on my arrival, the room was quite full with silent spectators. 
The well, dug in 1150, by Baldwin de Redvers, is said to reach a depth of 400 
feet, and is a good specimen of Mediseval engineering skill. The water is raised 
bya turnspit donkey. He does not, of course, descend the shaft, but enters a large 
wooden wheel, goes through his paces till the bucket reaches the surface, then 
quietly walks out to be admired ; takes, with much gravity the biscuits presented 
to him by his admirers, and evidently considers himself the right donkey in the 
right place. 

Carisbrooke Castle is of i:igh antiqui/y : the mound of the Keep is said to be of 
Celtic origin, and in portions of the Keep itself I detected fragments of the early 
Norman workmanship ; but five minutes’ walk conducts to an object of much higher 
antiquity—the ruin, namely, of a Roman villa which was discovered a year ago 
in Carisbrooke village. It is small and rude, but contains the remains of a bath 
and a mosiac pavement of curious device, tolerably well preserved. I got back 
to Newport just in time to catch the coach—mounted the box-seat—and, in little 
more than half an hour, was on board the mail steamer Prince Albert, threading 
her way through the craft that was lying off the harbour of Cowes. When she 
touched at Ryde Pier I had made the tour of the island, the cost in time being 
four days, and in money £2. 
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IRISH REBELS AND THE IRISH PARLIAMENT.* 


Fu. two-and-sixty years have not passed away since the occurrence of the 
events described in the work of Mr. Madden ; and yet so different in many 
material points are political circumstances, the sentiments of statesmen, 
and the feelings of the people, between that period and the present, that 1t 
will be difficult duly to appreciate the labours of the author, without looking 
back to the leading incidents that preceded the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 
The society of “ United Irishmen” was first formed in the year 1791. It 
was established to obtain—first, a reform:in Parliament ; secondly, religious 
equality ; and thirdly, an abolition of the tithe system. The justification of 
the original formation of the society of United Irishmen is to be found in 
the fact that the Parliament of the United Kingdom has since conceded 
what the United Irish Society then demanded. That the society of United 
Irishmen subsequently became a secret confederation, seeking to effect not 
merely a change in the laws by force of arms, but to separate Ireland from 
England, and to establish a Republic,—are circumstances the guilt of which 
must be shared between the members of the Society, the Irish Parliament, 
and the Tory party who then governed the country. 
In 1701, a new era seemed to be dawning upon the world ; and men 2 
every land were animated with the hope that the reign of tyranny W* 
drawing to a close ; that freedom and@ philanthropy were about to triumph 
over their old and obdurate foes—despotism and superstition. The men 
They had looked with 
satisfaction, in 1774, on the assembling of the first Congress of the L nited 





* The United Irishmen—their Lives and Times ; with several additional Memoirs and onthe. 
Documents; the whole matter newly arranged and revised. By Richard R. Madden, F.R.C-"; 
Eng., M.R.I.A., author of “Travels in the East,” “‘The Life and Times of Savonar? » 
‘** Memoirs of the Countess of Blessington,” ‘‘ Phantasmata; or, Ilusions and Fanatiessm, °™ 
Three vols., second edition. C. Dolman, London; J. Mullany, Dublin. 
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States; they had, in 1775, sympathized with the struggles of the colonists at 
Lexington and Bunker's Hill ; they had, in 1776, rejoiced in Burgoyne’s sur- 
render at Saratoga; they had, in 1779, been armed as Irish Volunteers ; they 
had, in 1781, felt assured of the ultimate triumph of American Republican- 
ism by the surrender of Cornwallis ; and they in 1782, secured “ the 
independence of the Irish Parliament’’—a fatal victory for themselves ; as 

hat Pasiionmnatt was the property of a clique of jobbers and corruptionists, 
who were resolved to pl the country into blood rather than part with one 
atom of the power they misused. The Irish, contented for the time with the 
name of “an independent Parliament,” were filled with enthusiasm when 
the tidings came to them from France, in 1789, first, of the assembling of the 
States-General, then of the National Assembly, and then of the downfall of 
the Bastile. In 1791, democraticized France was free from crime and 
cruelty. Its Marats, og ew and Carriers were still struggling in 
the obscurity of their clubs. “France had abolished tithes—it had declared 
equality and fraternity—it had put an end to feudal privileges—and it had 
announced the right of all men to participate in the government of the 
country of which they were citizens. ‘ Universal emancipation” was then 


— to be a ibility. 
e Irish Tolanterm had extorted from the military weakness of England 
an acknowledgment of “the independence of the Irish Parliament,” which, 
previous to that time, stood in the same relation to the English Parliament 
as the legislatures of Canada or Jamaica to the Imperial Parliament ; but the 
Irish Volunteers refused to demand from their own Parliament a concession 
of equality to all creeds and classes of their countrymen. Bigotry and 
fanaticism produced a breach in the ranks of the Volunteers. e Parlia- 
ment that had been declared by them to be “ independent”—that is, no 
longer controllable by the supreme power in England,—was thus invested 
with absolute command in the country, and that Parliament belonged to 
“the ascendancy”—that is, to the Trish Tory party, over whom presided as 
chiefs the Beresfords and a few titled families, who, by means of close 
rotten boroughs, held within their grasp the majority of seats in the House 
se of per- 


of Commons. 

In 1791, the United Irish Society was instituted, for the pu 
forming the task which the Irish Volunteers had shrunk from Tise arging. Its 
objects have been already specified, and in support of them were collected 
together Established-Church Protestants, Presbyterians, and Roman Catho- 
lics. The principles on which the society was founded are stated in the 
following test, to which every person admitted as a member was bound 
to subscribe :— 

“1, A. B., in the presence of God, do pledge myself to my country, that I will 
use all my abilities and influence in the attainment of an impartial and adequate 
representation of the Irish nation in Parliament; and as a means of absolute and 
immediate necessity in the establishment of this chief good of Ireland, I will 
endeavour, as much as lies in my ability, to forward a brotherhood of affection, 
an identity of interests, a communion of rights, and an union of power, among 
Irishmen of all religious persuasions, without which every reform in Parliament 
must be partial, not national, inadequate to the wants, delusive to the wishes, and 
insufficient for the freedom and happiness of this country.” 


The main thing sought for as the great, urgent, and indispensable necessity 
of the time, was “a reform of the independent Irish Parliament,” for that 
independent Irish Parliament had, between 1782 and 1791, proved itself 
to be an intolerable nuisance—a nuisance not less to the Irish people than 
to the English Crown,—a tyrant to the one, and only controllable by the other 
a the most barefaced corruption. It had, for instance, embarrassed 
the Crown by its conduct in 1788 on the Regency Question ; and in 1783, it 
was declared by Lord North, “that Great Britain and Ireland had become 
to each other, in point of political power, as foreign nations.” In referring 
to this period,—from 1782 to 1791,—it has been justly observed by the 
Edinburgh Review, “The Irish Government may be characterized as a 
system in which legal independence was neutralized by corruption and 
religious intolerance.” 

“Corruption and religious intolerance” were the conspicuous features of 
the Irish “independent” Parliament from the commencement to the close 
of its career. In 1791, when the United Irish Society began its labours, it 
may be supposed the majority of the members hoped a reform in Parliament 
and the other changes sought for by them might be accomplished, by 
constant appeals to reason, aided by the spirit of the times, as well as the 
influence of example given by America, France, and other lands that were 
shaking off the yoke of despotism. Such may fairly be supposed to have 
been the hope and desire of the majority of the United Irishmen ; for there 
1s nothing in the records of the Society to prove to the contrary. At the 
same time it may be readily believed, that even from its inception there were 
to be found amongst its leaders a few at least, if not many, who, incited by 
the example of the United States and pf France, wished to see Ireland 
disconnected from the British Crown, and established as a Republic. If such 
& party did exist amongst the United Irishmen, they were never able to 
influence the proceedings or change the policy of the Society until 1795, when 
a military organization was introduced, with a view to insurrection, and the 
treasonable project entertained of inviting a French army to invade Ireland 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Government. 

This change in the policy and proceedings of the United Irishmen is 
directly traceable to the conduct of the Irish Tory Government and its “inde- 
pendent” Parliament. } 
upon suppressing “ public opinion” in Ireland. To publish an argument in 
favour of a reform in Parliament, was an act treated as a crime, and punish- 
able with enormous fines and long imprisonments ; whilst to secure the 








Both Government and Parliament had determined | 


“onviction of the accused, the Government had “reeourse to packed juries | 


and the employment of perjured witnesses.” (First Series, p. 261.) 
_ At the time (1794) that this system—the exclusion of the Irish from their 
rights as British subjects—began, the’ French Revolution had made fearful 
Progress. It had covered itself with blood ; it had massacred king, queen, 
nobles, bishops, priests, women, nuns ; it had its Revolutionary Tribunal 
its ambulating guillotines—its noyades, its fusillades, and its moveable 
columns of armed assassins traversing the various departments of France. In 
— of the violent conduct of the Irish Government and Parliament it 
nay be alleged that they adopted an unconstitutional course—an outrage 
re law and justice,—m the hope of preserving Ireland from calamities 
uuar to those that had befallen France. Such an excuse cannot be admitted, 


| beneficial to Ireland, 





because the whole of their proceedings in Ireland, especially during the years 
1797 and 1798, were imitations of the sonaiaiet committed in stecrayeary 
ially in Paris and Brittany, by the Sans Culottes, eT 
“The = of ves m8 Y~ ge was bee ecge an invasion by a large 
foreign military force, and the peasantry in a state of military organiza- 
tion that they might be able to rate with the invaders ; ery Mas. never 
intended to have an insurrection of Irish peasants unsupported by a foreign 
army. On the other hand, the Government and the Irish Parliament 
onion from the moment they were made aware of a military organization 
going on amongst the Irish, to force them into an abortive rebellion ; and the 
soul shrinks with horror at the details given in these volumes of the means 
resorted to by the Tories to compel the people to take up arms. The tale is 
briefly and truly told in the following question and answer given on the 
examination of Mr. Emmet, a United Irish leader, in August, 1798 :— 

“Pray, Mr. Emmet,” asked the Lord Chancellor, “ what caused the late 
insurrection !” To which Mr. Emmet replied, “The free quarters, house- 
burnings, tortures, and the military executions in the counties of Kildare, 
Carlow, and Wicklow.” (First Series, p. 409.) 

The Sans Culottes of the Tory Government were the armed Irish Orangemen. 
These—with a soldiery so ferocious and undisciplined that they were declared 
by the valiant Abercrombie, for a short time commander-in-chief, to be 
“formidable to every one but the enemy ”—were let loose upon the popula- 
tion! And so, what with the tortures they inflicted, and the massacres they 
perpetrated, they compelled the peasantry—as in Wexford, where the 
organization of the United Irish Society was almost unknown—to take up 
arms, as the only chance left to them to save their wives from dishonour, 
their | from ruin, and themselves from death—the agonies of which 







were to be prolonged by torture. Lord Cornwallis is an unimpeachable 

witn n this point. He had arrived in Ireland with the: intention of 
utting an end to the misdeeds of the Tory Government and Irish 
arliament. 


“There is,” said he, ‘‘ no law either in town or country, but martial law.” He 
adds: it is martial law conducted by Irishmen heated with passion and revenge. 
But all this is trifling compared to the numberless murders that are hourly 
committed by our people, without any process or examination whatever. The 
yeomanry are in the style of the loyalists in America, only much more numerous 
and powerful, and a thousand times more ferocious. The Irish militia, with few 
officers, and those chiefly of the worst kind, follow closely on the heels of the 
yeomanry in murder and every kind of atrocity, and the fencibles take a share, 
although much behindhand, with the others.” 





The Irish rebellion, provoked by the Government, was suppressed. The 
question may now be asked,-Was it necessary to have recourse to such an 
expedient ? Subsequent events proved it to have been a gratuitous piece of 
wickedness ; for the British fleet destroyed at sea the ships that were convey- 
ing aid to the Irish insurgents ; aud as 40 the French soldiers that escaped 
the British fleet, and landed in Ireland, they had to surrender as prisoners of 
war to the army commanded by Lord Cornwallis. 

The loss of human life caused by the rebellion is estimated to have been 
seventy thousand men, women, and children, and the lowest money-cost is 
calculated to have been £20,000,000. 

To what did the suppression of the rebellion lead? What was gained by 
it? Here is an account of the condition of Ireland under its Tory Govern- 
ment and “ independent ” Irish Parliament, a year and a half after the sup- 
wression of the rebellion. Thus writes Lord Cornwallis, on the 16th 
November, 1799, to his friend, General Ross : 


“The greatest difficulty which I experience is to control the violence of our 
loyal friends, who would, if I did not keep the strictest hand upon them, convert 
the system of martial law (which, God knows, is of itself bad enough) into a 
more violent and intolerable tyranny than that of Robespierre. The vilest 
informers are hunted out from tne prisons to attack, by the most barefaced 
perjury, the lives of all who are suspected of being or of having been disaffected ; 
and, indeed, every Roman Catholic of influence is in great danger.” 


A: conflict arose between the Irish nation and the Irish Parliament, with 
reference to these three questions,—parliamentary reform, religious emanci- 
pation, abolition of tithes. A Tory Government, the creature of that Parlia- 
ment, to prevent the success of these measures, first took away from the 
people the protection of trial by jury, the right of speech, and the liberty of 
the press. The next step was to force the people into rebellion, and then to 
establish as the normal condition of the country, the permanent administra- 
tion of martial law,—‘ a more violent and intolerable tyranny than that of 
Robespierre.” 

And how did all this end? -Actually in the accomplishment of the 
objects for the attainment of which the Society of United Lrishmen had been 
founded. The first consequence of this waste of blood and life, of the torture 
of men, the abuse of women, and the slaughter even of children, was “a 
reform in Parliament,” a reform of the Irish “ independent” Parliament 
itself, in the only possible way such an infamous and — body could be 
reformed, namely, in the annihilation of its rotten boroughs, the extinction 
of its own power as an independent distinct body of law-makers, and the 
absorption of its remaining members in an imperial legislature, to be con- 
voked at Westminster. 

The other measures—religious liberty, and the abolition of the tithe 
system,—which in its dying struggles “the independent Irish Parliament” 
sought to resist, were finally, but not without a long struggle, and despite of 
a persistent Tory opposition, eventually triumphant in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The “independent” gxish Parliament performed one deed that was 

useful to the British empire. It committed 
suicide, voted its own annihilation, and declared itself to be “ felo de se.” 
But even that final act of its existence was performed from none other than 
corrupt motives. It was bribed into self-slaughter, and so imitated those 
Celts of whom Athenzus, on the authority of the ancient historian 
Posidonius, gives the following strange account :— 


“ And other men in the theatre, having received some silver or gold money, 
and some even for a number of earthen veasels full of wine, having taken pledges 
that the gifts promised them shall really be given, and having distributed them 
to their nearest connections, have laid themselves down on doors with their faces 
upwards, and then allowed some bystander to cut their throats with a sword.” 
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The Irish Parliament voluntarily submitted to its own destruction ; 
and the conditions for its suppression were faithfully fulfilled by British 
ministers. Its “heirs and ” the page cegr any proprietors, and 
convert patriots duly received the price for which they had stipulated, in 


gold and silver, in ions, sinecures, and peerages. 

The volumes of Mr. Madden which have suggested this reference to the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798, its causes and consequences, are most valuable for their 
truthfulness, accuracy, and minuteness of research. The author has been 
engaged for many years in their compilation, and he has spared neither time, 
cost, nor trouble, to procure original documents, or to place himself in 
personal communication with persons who have survived the rebellion, and 
taken an active part in the United Irish Society. For this purpose he has 
been not only in all of Ireland, but also in France and the United 
States of America. He has heard not only what the United Inshmen had to 
say in their vindication, but he has not shrunk from coming in contact with 
pensioned spies and informers when they wished to tell him anything they 
thought might be accepted as a palliation for their misdeeds. All this labour 
has been undergone, because the author, to use his own words, wished— 


“To obtain a hearing in England for a truthful relation of the struggle in which 
the United Irishmen engaged, the sufferings and the wrongs which the people 
endured at the hands of a bad government, a base oligarchy, a bigoted and 
corrupt parliament.” 


The hearing he wishes for should in justice be conceded ; and in the hope 
of aiding him in so laudable an object, we strongly recommend his three 


volumes to the attention of the public. 
BOND AND FREE* 6 


Tne nature of novels, and the requirements and expectations of novel 
readers, would seem to have somewhat altered of late years. They are now 
read not merely for the interest of the story, and the # hem % excitement 
of “ wondering how it will all end.” There may be determined devourers of 
fiction who possibly have no more profound aim in view when they take up 
the last new three-volume story ; but it may surely be concluded that the 
influential class of readers, whose opinions carry intellectual weight with them, 
and make or mar the fame of the writer, require more than the most 
ingeniously constructed plot, the most surprising and cleverly managed array 
of incident, before their suffrages can be gained, and their favourable verdict 
recorded. 

The novel appears, in fact, to be to these modern days very much what the 
essay was to the last century, insofar that through its medium a large propor- 
tion of those floating ideas which need the action of time and the leaven of 
experience to give them apparent consistency, are first sent voyaging on the 
world. Sometimes these errant thoughts, strange and unfriended in the 
beginning, are like “ bread upon the waters”—destined to be found again 
after many days,—to be recognised and welcomed by a world which, sooner 
or later (but oftener late than soon), is sure to sympathize with and assimilate 
that which is essentially true. And sometimes again they are more like 
stones, which, startling with loud splashes at the outset, soon sink by their 
own weight, and are never heard of more. 

To incarnate these said “ideas” in the flesh and blood of human charac- 
ters, human interests, and natural—even if exceptional—incidents, is what 
we expect, nowadays, from the novelist. And though much more is required 
of him than “ plot and incident,” it is at his peril if he slight these adjuncts 
of his craft, since such neglect on his part is apt to result in indifference on 
the readers. A novel must be more than an elaborated essay, if not content 
to be infinitely less. If it seek to include its teachings, it should set them 
forth practically, rather than expound them didactically. And the novels 
which of late years have attained most popularity, and have undoubtedly had 
most influence over the public mind, have been those in which, while there 
was little abstract reasoning on good and evil, right and wrong, the characters 
of the story have personally worked out the argument and brought the reader 
to the conclusion. The writer of “Adam Bede” scarcely ever indulges in a 
moral reflection ; but how poignantly its lessons come home to us! so easily, 
so naturally, indeed, that we are not even conscious of any intention on 
the part of the author, and we may hear people complain that they cannot 
see “what object he has in view,—what he is trying to teach.” For, like the 
teachings of actual life, those of the good dramatist and novelist impress us 
“ unawares.” 

We may candidly admit that we have been led into these reflections more 
by the obvious deficiencies than by the more subtle merits of the book before 
us. Judged by the preceding standard, “ Bond and Free” is anything but a 
perfect novel. In regard of its lessons being wrought out practically by the 
action of the story, the writer's former work, “Caste,” is a more artistic pro- 
duction. But there is a tone of elevated thought and feeling evident in many 
of these pages, which, together with one exquisite creation among the dramatis 
a redeem many defects, and impel us to draw attention to the present 
work. 

Good is stronger and lasts longer than evil ; and so, for the sake of “ the 
child Felicia,” we will forgive the strange and ugly and, so far as we can see, 
purposeless character of Miss Narpenth, which seeks to divide the interest 
of the story with her ; but not without a protest, en passant. We can imagine 
no good end possibly to be effected by the portrayal of such exceptional 
(thank Heaven !), even if not utterly unnatural women as this. If intended 
us a contrast to the pure-minded, meek-spirited Felicia Southern, it fails of 
its object, inasmuch as it goes beyond it. The ideal woman does not need to 
be placed beside what is so nearly black and foulgsfor her radiant whiteness 
and beautiful innocence to be apparent. Miss Sn is unwomanly to an 
extent that would shock many a woman who falls far short of the gentle 
childlike sweetness of Felicia. Women, in these days, make manifest to us 
how possible it is for them to be good in all obvious senses, and yet very 
different from the feminine ideal. “Strongmindedness” is more sadly 
foolish than wicked, although, as in many another instance, it may possibly 
do more harm in its own unrecognised way, than that which is at once known 
and acknowledged, and combated as evil. 

But if, as we believe, there is little to be learned, and nothing to be 















* Bond and Free. By the author of “Caste.” 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


gained, from fictitious characters, like Miss Narpenth, there is truth, and the 

of truth subtle, penetrating, and bringing with it refreshment and heal- 
ing, in the conception of Felicia. The picture of the old gre country-house, 
with its walls and its beech trees alike in decay, and the wholesome lovi 
family life it contains, which gives sor and vitality to its counties wall 
this is charmingly drawn. e child Felicia, the central figure of the group 
(for the hero, Wi only begins to interest us when he interests her), is 
sketched with rare truth and refinement. Very little is actually described 
but by implication, by the effect t by her on the mind of the dreamy, 
morbid young man, and by touches here and there, the more skilful because 
apparently artless. We learn the likeness physical, mental, and moral, of 
the sweet, meek, loving girl-child. The description éf the growth of her 
reverential devotion to Wilfred is very beautiful, and strikes the reader, as 
none the less true because the object of this girlish woiship is neither heroica 
nor admirable in himself,— 

** Seeing that to waste true love on anything, 
Is womanly, past question.” 
However, in this case, as in most others, it is made clear that neither true 
love, nor aught else that is true, is ever wasted. The influence on Wilfred’s 
mind is great and good, for the time, and though it seems to fade away after- 
wards, it is only in a temporary obscurity that in its turn passes, and finally 
leaves the man better, and wiser, and holier, for having known the child. 
Here, the relations between the two are characteristically set forth :— 


“Quite unconsciously, he talked above his ordinary self when he talked to 
Felicia; just as, with many people, he kept the most precious things of his soul 
secret and hidden, and involuntarily lowered his ordinary standard of principles 
and convictions. 

“From whatever cause it arose, whether from love of ease, or from want of 
moral weight to balance a too great love of approbation—it is certain that 
Wilfred, whose intellectual individuality was sharp and clear, had, at this time, 
a dangerous pliability and adaptability of ethical character. Believing Felicia to 
be completely pure and loving—all that is most excellent in child and woman 
combined,—the contact of her being elevated the tone of his own. It is possible 
that he somewhat idealized a good child—but that is no matter; the influence 
was the same as if she had been all angel, as he imagined her, and as no child or 
woman is. For her, his best and deepest qualities were always those uppermost. 
Content to revere where she could not understand, and finding food for reverence 
in what she did understand, this close and confidential intercourse only tended 
to foster and confirm the tender pitying, and yet almost worshipping admiration 
which Felicia already entertained for the young author. 

“‘ Almost always calm, her enthusiasm and romance being as undemonstrative 
as they were deep-seated, most people regarded Felicia as just a thoughtful, 
practical, and amiable little creature ; certainly not clever, still more certainly 
not poetical, therefore not in danger from influences to which they would have 


| hesitated to expose a more susceptible and imaginative girl. 


“She was not clever: in that they were right; her intellect was neither 
quick nor particularly clear; nor was she highly imaginative, while her suscepti- 
bility was of so fine and subtle a nature as seldom to be perceptible through the 
veil of habitual reticence. Her understanding seemed to lie almost wholly in her 
affections—she appreciated beauty with her heart, not with her mind ; her nature 
was one in which a rare candour and a rare reserve were exquisitely weil 
balanced.” 


There may be those who will object to this ideal of womanhood as not suff- 
ciently intellectual, just as there are those who take exception to what they call 
the ultra-meekness and blind submission of the ideal of wifehood in Tennyson's 
Enid. And it is true that intellect is one of God’s precious gifts, which He 
shows, by its bestowal, is “ good” either for man or woman. And it is true 
also that duty may consist in other things beside patient and unresisting 
endurance. But in these days we need sometimes to be brought back to the 
fount, as it were, of womanhood, pure and simple, apart from those endow- 
ments of the head, which there is no present fear will be allowed to go ott of 
our sight and hearing. It is well for us all to recognise that the essence of 
feminine nature is something beside and distinct from, though not necessarily 
inconsistent with these mental gifts ; that though a woman may be “ large- 
brained,” as well as “large-hearted,” she fulfils the end of her. creation, and 
advances in her own sphere towards perfection, by virtue of being the last and 
not the first. Knowledge can never be her special vocation, but love, through 
which comes intuition, that is quicker and sometimes surer than knowledge. 
She may well be content. Moreover, her unconscious power is almost bound- 
less ; it is only when she tries to be strong that she is really so weak ; only 
when she seeks to wield authority that she loses what was always hers. 

“ Bond and Free” seems to us an effort to exemplify this truth, or, at least, 
one side of it. It is a truth which we believe cannot be too widely diffused 
or too intimately studied, and its every utterance should be welcomed by all 
who hold dear that Ideal Womanhood which we may sometimes be tempted 
to think is gradually slipping from this world, so crowded with eager, battling 
women-workers, so noisy with clattering discussions of Woman’s Rights. 

Well says this author, after dwelling on the qualities which ought to be 
characteristic of the feminine nature,— 


“ Surely those women who clamour for other rights—for place, position, influ- 
ence, part in the world’s work, and recognition of intellectual equality,— surely 
such women feel that they fall far short of this ideal standard ; feel that they ar 
neither childlike true nor childlike pure ; feel that they have nothing of heave? 
lingering about them, and that their kingdom, if kingdom they have, must, there- 
fore, be of this world. 

‘““One might almost fear, secing how the women of to-day are lightly stirred 
up to run after some new fashion of faith or of works, that heaven is not so nea 
to them as it was to their mothers and their grandmothers—that religion 15 * 
feebler power with them—that their hearts are empty of all secure trust and high 
faith in the beneficence of God’s ordinations. 

** Surely no reviler and libeller of the sex ever put upon women so profo 
and so bitter a reproach as they put upon themselves, when their lives becom? 
nothing but a passionate protest against their womanhood, and a wild straiming 
to throw off, as far as may be, its distinguishing characteristics ; to be no long® 
distinctively recognised as women, but to assimilate themselves to men by employ: 
ment, manners, speech, and even dress.” 


und 





It is a state of things too sad and too complicated in its causes and its 
results to be dwelt on within narrow limits. Not alone by the writing © 
| books, or setting forth of arguments, are entanglements and anomalies suc 
as this question contains to be righted and laid in order. But every sine" 
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utterance of sincere and thoughtful conviction on this, as on other subjects, 
helps forward the process of unravelling that “perplexity” which is surely 
one of the most pathetic, as it is one of the most ominous, features of our 


time. 








HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN.* 


A party of ladies, having frequently “ mooted in their family councils” 
the question, Where shall we go to this autumn ? finally determined to go to 
Brittany. They were tired of Paris, disliked the Rhine, and had spent the 
last winter in Brighton. Under these oppressive circumstances, Brittany, 
with the pleasant operatic prospect of a pilgrimage to Ploérmel in the 
distance, promised something new and exciting. The very name, “ 80 redo- 
lent of legendary lore, fell soothingly on their ears, conjuring up visions of 
classic fables, grafted cunningly on modern superstitions, Xc. ;’ and to Brittany, 
“the last remnant of the Middle Ages,” they accordingly went. Being there, 
they further resolved to write a book ee of their travels, for the benefit of 
ladies ;—for, although there are many works, ancient and modern, on Brittany, 
the old ones, they assure us, are difficult to read, and the new ones are nearly 
all walking tours by gentlemen ; therefore they resolved to “ compile these 
pages,” for-the purpose of giving “those of their own sex who may wish to 
wander through Brittany some idea of the objects best worth seeing, and the 
easiest way to visit them all.” Without prejadging the book, “ those of their 
own sex” who meditate a wandering in Brittany, or anywhere else, may be 
advised to consider, before they start, whether the “ unprotected” mode of 
travelling is likely to turn out the easiest way for ladies to see the sights. 
Upon the solution of this practical question in the first instance, the value of 
this publication, as a guide for ladies—for, with commendable modesty, it 
does not pretend to enter into competition with the gentlemen’s books— 
must entirely depend. : 

The preface and title-page announce two authoresses, Madeline and 
Rosalind Wallace-Dunlop ; the book itself is written in the first person sin- 
gular, but which of the persons singular we have no means of knowing. The 
travelling party consisted exclusively of ladies, six in number. They crossed 
from Jersey to St. Malo, where they dined at the table @héte of the Hotel de 
la Paix, which they preferred to the Hotel de France, because the proprietors 
of the latter establishment are too much absorbed in biographical recollec- 
tions to attend to their guests. As soon as the table Chéte was over they set 
out—the six ladies—in a voiture, for Dinan: an enterprise which we cannot 
recommend any of our friends to emulate. Having “invested” in a map 
and guide-hook, the travellers now made their arrangements to take the road 
to Rennes, the first stage on their perilous journey into the interior. ‘ Nora 
and I,” says the narrator, whose peculiar phraseology, we hope, will not be 
lost upon the observant reader, “had condensed our ideas on the subject of 
luggage to a black leather bag each ;” but the young ladies’ mother, as they 
anticipated, became alarmed at the prospect of dirty hotels, &., and could 
not be persuaded to go beyond Rennes. ‘“ So Nora and I were compelled to 
fling ourselves on the compassion of our aunt, Lady Leslie, who kindly 
consented to accompany our wanderings.” The party, therefore, broke up at 
Rennes, “‘ Nora and I, and Lady Leslie,” setting out on their pilgrimage to 
Ploérmel, and “ mamma and the rest back to Dinan,” to await their return. 

The route followed is as nearly as possible the reverse of that taken by 
Mr. Jephson, nearly two years ago, beginning where he ended, with some 
variations on the line ; the walking tour, however, being more comprehensive 
in its circuit, and introducing us to the life of the people, which our present 
tourists had no opportunity of investigating. The paleiake of the journey 
may be traced in a moment on the map: Rennes, Vannes, St. Gildas, Carnac, 
Quimper, Chateaulin, Brest, St. Brieuc, back to Dinan. 

The general nature of the incidents of travel that befel these adventurous 
ladies may be indicated by a few examples. 


diately on arriving at La Roche, they “adjourned” to the Post Office, but 
were grieviously disappointed at finding no letters; in like manner, on 
arriving at La Guerche, they “deposited their belongings at the Croix 
Blanche,” and “adjourned to the church ;” visiting a Druidical dolmer, 





At Nantes they wanted to | 
obtain the address of a resident, but nobody had ever heard his name ; imme- | 


“ Nora and I climbed on to the top” of the slab, and measuring it, with the | 


help of the driver, found it to be twenty feet ; they could not attempt to 
count the wayside crosses of Brittany, which are numerous and “ unending ;” 
they turned up a lane in a “ primitive state of repair,” upon which “my 
aunt declined to trust herself any longer in the carriage, but proceeded on 
foot, wondering how we could run the risk of being upset,” &c. ; and on the 
return voyage to Jersey, everything in the cabin was overturned, and “ I was 
flung off my sofa on to the floor,” and such a violent storm arose as “nearly 
terminated this and all future voyages.” 

The obstructions they had constantly to contend against exhibit other 
phases of the manner in which they spent the autumn. On one occasion, as 
the evening was deepening into twilight, they “ commenced their researches” 
on the banks of the Loire for a “ canotte,” |?] and its crew, to cross over to 
Donges. “ First,” says the narrator, “ was introduced a tall big man, with a 
black eye, and an uncertain hesitation in his manner of speaking.” As might 


the fact ;” and elsewhere, that “the English and the Bretons, since King 
Arthur's time, seem to have done nothing but fight each other, till civiliza- 
tion taught them sense.” Upon this latter statement a question might he 
asked, as to the period of the world’s age designated by the fair historian 
as “King Arthur's time ;” and a doubt might be raised as to the possi- 
bility of teaching sense. But we suspect the authoresses would dismiss 
such suggestions as samples of what is called, for convenience, hyper- 
criticism. 

One naturally wonders why such books as this are written. But the great 
wonder is who reads them. As specimens of English they are offensive, 
abounding in fast slang and ill-constructed sentences, flat, dreary, and 
colourless ; as narratives of adventure, they are of no more interest than the 
gabble of a lady’s-maid, come fresh off the rumble ; and as works of travel, 
the best information they give is travestied from the guide-books, and the rest 
is flippant and shallow, and of no earthly value to anybody. 








ROME AND THE POPE.* 


Tue future of Italy and the Italians is now the subject of universal 
interest and discussion, and all information conducive to the solution of the 
Italian Question becomes very important, involving, as it does, the probable 
peace of Europe. c 

Our readers will doubtless recollect the great literary sensation produced 
some time ago by a work of M. About, on Rome and the Pope. Some spoke 
of it as only a libel published for a political purpose ; others affirmed that it 
divulged only a part of the truth, and that the abuses of the Papal Govern- 
ment were greater and far more deeply rooted than M. About had represented 
them to be. We are inclined to coincide with the latter opinion, after 
perusingsthe memoirs just issued from the press, in which M. Petruccelli de 
la Gattina gives a sketch of the court of Rome from Leo XII. to Pio IX. 

In the first part of the book, the author, after giving a terrible picture of 
what was called the administration of justice under Leo XIL., describes the 
manner in which that Pope was poisoned, without being allowed any succour 
from those who surrounded him. 

His successor, Pio VIII., showed the same religious and now intoler- 
ance ; but his government scarcely lasted a twelvemonth, and Gregory XVL., 
a tall and vigorous monk of the order of the Camaldules, much addicted to 
the sensual pleasures of the table, succeeded to the Papal throne. 

We find here some descriptions of the interior life of the Vatican, of the 
Pope’s barber, Gaetano, and his wife, of Monsignore Marulli, and of many 
cardinals, worthy of forming some additional chapters to the adventures of 
Gil Blas. We may form some idea of the extravagant expenditure incurred 
by the pleasure-trips of the Pope, by the fact that the excursion of His 
Holiness to Ancona, in 1840, which only comprised six weeks, cost about 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. After this, we must not be surprised if the 
Papal States are burdened with a public debt of eighty millions of scudi 
(upwards of ten million pounds sterling), and if they are liable to an annual 
deficit of three millions. 

After a reign of thirteen years, Gregory XVI. died, literally of starvation, 
in his own palace, through the intrigues of Cardinal Lambruschini, who 
allowed no one to approach his room, under pretence that His Holiness 
required perfect rest. At the autopsy of the body it was found that the 
contracted stomach contained only a few lemon-seeds. The details of the 
agony of this modern Ugolino are very vividly described. We quote the 
passage :— 

“It was the end of May, 1846; Gregory was losing strength daily ; his legs 
were swollen, and he felt he had not long to live. As soon as those who sur- 
rounded him saw his danger, they deserted him, and in the spacious apartments 
of the Vatican, which were to be traversed before reaching the chamber of His 
Holiness, nothing was heard but the monotonous step of the sentinel on guard. 
Throughout those vast and lofty rooms reigned a deathlike stillness. The Pope, 
prostrate on a camp bed, had not a single servant within call; his confessor, 
Monsignore Arpi, his barber, Gaetano, and Father Vernaud, his physician, paid 
him only a few visits at long intervals. Feeling himself gradually becoming 
weaker and weaker, he desired a consultation of medical men to be held; but 
Vernaud told him there was no necessity for anything of the kind, as there was 
no danger. He sends for Cardinal Lambruschini and Cardinal Mattei; but they 
reply that they will see him on the morrow. Again all 1s silence and solitude 
around him. For three days he had swallowed no food. The physician had 
declared that he only wanted rest. During the night he felt thirsty and hungry. 
Near his bed was half a lemon; he sucked it eagerly, and ate the rind. Even the 
sentinels had been removed, under the pretext of ensuring repose and quiet. Not 
a soul was within hearing. He suffered patiently; but his strength was leaving 
him, and the next morning he was dead! We said before that a few seeds of 
lemon only were found in his stomach. Such, then, was the end of the sovereign 
over three million of people!” 


As in the case of Leo XII., so, when Gregory died, the public was not 
even aware of his illness and the tolling of the great bell of the Vatican, 


| announcing the event, took every one by surprise. 


be expected, “my aunt positively declined having anything to do with such | 


a character.” Others were consulted: the Norwegian consul was taken into 
council ; and at the end of seven pages, we are happy to say, the ladies were 
at last “ deposited” in a boat under the care of one man and a boy. Another 
class of difficulties, peculiar to this order of travellers, was exemplified at 


#sneven, where the lady who tells story , driv F , - er : 
, aay tells the story handed her driver a Napoleon, | as a soldier, as an abbé, and as a missionary, his sermons by starlight and by 


and asked him for the change. “‘ Well, but let us see,’ said the driver, ‘how 
much must I return you?’ ‘ Five frances,’ said I, ‘as you agreed to bring us 
for fifteen’ ‘ Ah, yes, but we must arrange this little affair?” And so he 
xoes on to tell her that he had his breakfast, which cost one franc ; dinner, two 
francs more ; and stabling, two more, which just made up the Napoleon ; 
having said which he bowed, and withdrew. “ wetectd ” moral: “ We 
Were too much astonished at his coolness to remonstrate even.” 
Interspersed throughout these lively details are historical memoranda, 
whose foundations are laid deep in the Itineraries. Thus, looking to matters 
that concern us as Englishmen, we learn that at the Combat of the Thirty 
the English were beaten, and the Gallic cock has ever since crowed over 





* How We Spent the Autumn; or, Wanderings i i ‘ 
; or, gs in Brittany, By the Authoresses of ‘‘ The 
Timely Retreat.” London : R. Bentley. " . 


The three chapters which follow contain a very full account of the private 
and political intrigues which took place before and during the election of 
Pio IX., whose biography is subsequently given at great length. His 
adventurous life is well worth recording ; and this part of the book will be 


| read with great interest. 


His dissipated youth, the difficulties he met with in obtaining a position 


torchlight in the public square of Sinigaglia, his travels and adventures in 
Chili, his enthusiastic desire to become a martyr, and many other eventful 
circumstances, might form the groundwork of a very amusing novel. 

It is not to be expected that the book we review, written by an Italian, 
in tolerably good French, should always express sound views on the state of 
affairs in Europe. It certainly contains a great deal of amusing gossip ; but 
whenever the author enters on the field of general politics, his prejudices 
naturally bias his opinions. Nevertheless, his siedeling chapter (xxxi.) is 
a very remarkable appreciation of the real character of the present Pope ; it 
is well written, and is full of good sense and truth. If any of our readers 





* Préliminaires de la Question Romaine de M. Ed, About. By Petruccelli de la Gattina. 
One vol., 8vo., 364 pp. London: Triibner. 1560. 
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happen to be acquainted with His Holiness, or have had an opportunity of | 
conrersiag with him, they will acknowledge at once the fidelity of the portrait, | 


and the terseness of the observations connected therewith. 

We eptirely concur with the author's conclusions. The time is gone by 
when the temporal authority of the Pope could be received as a principle of 
social ization. Its existence would be as great an anomaly now as the 
feudal system, or the Holy Roman Empire, of which Austria claims to be 


the heir. 
Historically speaking, the spiritual power of the P. was crushed by 
Charles V. in the person of Clement VII, and by Lu in the person of 


Leo X. Theoretically, his authority is utterly useless for the moral or 
practical purpose of society ; and practically, the bulls of the Pope are only 
siinaa he a sect, and not Urbi et Orla, as in olden times. 








KING STEPHAN’S OATH. 


(From the German of Auernsperg.) 


[The commemoration of St. Stephan is to be celebrated at Pesth, on the 20th 
of August, with extraordinary magnificence and solemity. The day will be a 
national festival and a political demonstration. The whole of Hungary will send 
deputations to the fete. Stephan I., like our Edward the Confessor, with whom 
he was nearly contemporary, was both king and saint. He gave Hungary its 
first Great Charter; the nation is now demanding from Austria the concession of 
a Federal Constitation ; and the popular mind reverts to St. Stephan, whose tra- 
ditional fame is a rebuke to some of his successors. | 


Hark! the bells of Weissenburg, ring gaily through the morning air : 
Now the peal has sunk in silence; they have crown’d the monarch there 
See! he comes from the cathedral, bright his robes with gold and gem ; 
In his hand the sword of empire ; on his brow the diadem. 


Angels wrought that crown of splendour—so do pious legends say,— 
Of the ruby’s crimson’d beauty, of the diamond's starry ray ; 
But a sturdy smith of Dobschan, working at his daily trade, 

Smote with hammer on the anvil, till he forged that battle-blade. 


The long procession passes forth, to where a gentle hill is spread, 

With tapestry that bears the hues the nation loves—green, white, and red : 
There the agtd Chancellor waiteth, bearing gravely in his hand 

The parchment scroll, with seal and signet: *tis the Charter of the land. 


Round him, gather’d in a circle, stand a people brave and free ; 
Warriors stern and bearded magnates—all the nations chivalry ; 
Bishop, priest, and mitred abbot,—ring and crozier,—all are there ; 
And the kingdom's standard-bearer,—broad the banner floats, and fair. 


Proudly, up the hill advancing, rides the King, that nation’s lord, 
He turns, and o’er that silent host, he waves aloft his battle-sword ; 
He pauses for a minute’s space, as still as marble statues stand ; 
Then to the vault of Heay’n he lifts, before them all, his naked hand. 


“‘ Hail, my people, hail, and listen! From my Chancellor’s hand receive 
The charter that your monarch gives you: ‘tis a gift of love, believe ; 
With freeman’s heart and freeman’s hope, I freedom upon all bestow, 
And that law to which, obedient, I, its first of subjects, bow. 


‘‘T swear by yon eternal Heaven, that e’en in storm its blessing brings,— 

I swear it by my own strong heart, where, twin with wrath, affection springs : 
Ne’er as a despot king to govern, but by law and right to rule ; 

Self-will mars the loftiest wisdom ;—a law lends wisdom to a fool. 


‘“‘ 1 swear to hold this charter sacred—make its every promise true ; 

Ne’er to lessen, bend, or change it, or interpret it anew ; 

Never of the holy fabric will I touch a single stone, 

Lest, so touched, the shaken structure, should be wreck’d and overthrown. 


“T swear to keep unsoil’d, unstain’d, the honour of our land and race, 
Bright as warrior keeps his arms, pure as priest the holy place. 

A nation’s wealth is of the earth, that gives it corn and pours it wine; 
Its honour is the azure dome, where stars in golden glory shine. 


*“‘T swear to counsel wise and just, a willing ear and heart to lend ; 

I ne'er will check the freeborn word, however bold the thought it send. 
Not always where they most are sought, within the kingly garden’s bound, 
But on the wild neglected heath, the fairest flowrets oft are found. 


‘«‘ Wisely will I use your treasure, none te waste, and much to spare ; 
For the widow's tear bedews it, and the peaSant’s toil is there. 

liow can king, ‘mid song and feast, rejoice to see the goblet pass, 

When he throws his brightest pearl—his peoples’ love—into the glass ?”’ 


The gentle summer breeze soon died, that heard the Monarch’s oath that day, 
And o'er that little grass-clad hill, dim centuries have roll’d away ; 

Those iron ranks of bearded men, the bulwarks of a nation’s trust, 

Are only shadows to us now ; we tread, forgetful, on their dust. 


But still at Ofen they preserve King Stephan’s Mantle, Crown, and Sword; 
Arm’d sentinels are keeping yet, above those relics, watch and ward ; 
When Hungary a king instals, robe, sword, and crown, are borne again,— 
Alas! that Stephan’s spirit, too, no watchers could on earth retain! 


The people see his Mantle still—and wish his heart beneath its fold! 

His Sword is waved—and, “Ah!” they sigh, “if Stephan’s hand its hilt could hold!” 
His Crown yet gleams—alas! the rays flash not upon a Stephan’s brow; 

And when his oath is sworn, we ask, “ Will it be kept as truly now?” 


Lewis FinmMore. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RENCH EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall. — The Seventh Annual 

Exhibition of Pictures, the contributions of ARTISTS of the FRENCH and FLEMISH 

SCHOOLS, including Henrietta Browne’s Great Picture of ‘‘ The Sisters of Mercy,” is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogues, 6d. Open from Nine till Six daily. 





N R. HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURE of the FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in ae 1854, is NOW ON 


VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 163, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. Admission, 1s, 





ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S PICTURES of “SCENES IN 
SCOTLAND,” and ‘*‘SPAIN AND FRANCE,” are NOW ON VIEW at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, from Nine till Six. Admission, 1s. 





ORREGGIO’S ECCE HOMO, the long-sought Replica of the National 


Gallery Picture, which the most eminent judges pronounce the finest painting in this 
country, is ON VIEW, from Ten till Nine (6d.), at GARDNER’S, 119, Oxford-street. 








OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester Square.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 

SMITH.—Cirque Imperial.—Increased success of the New Company, and crowded houses. 
—The scenes in the Arena comprise the talent of all nations, by the following Artistes, who will 
appear every Evening: Mdlles. Josephine, Clementine, and Fanny Monette ; Messieurs the 
Brothers Berri, Christoff, Nevill, Les Freres Daniels, Luigi, Romeo; Clowns: Harry Croueste, 
Tom Matthews, Dan Castello, and Mons. Oriel. Box-office open from Ten till Four. Doors 
open at half-past Seven, commence at Eight. Morning Performance every. Wednesday and 
Saturday, at Two. 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park.— SATURDAY HALF 
HOLLIDAY. — The admission to these Gardens on Saturdays will be REDUCED to 
SIXPENCE each person, during the months of AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, and OCTOBER. 


} fo TUSSAUD’S HISTORICAL GALLERY, at the Bazaar, 
BAKER STREET. — Continuation of Early English Kings from the Conqueror. 
KING STEPHEN, grandson of the Conqueror, in the quaint costume of the period 1135. 
Kings recently added— Henry I., William Rufus, William the Conqueror and his Queen, 
studied from old English manuscripts. — Admittance, ONE SHILLING, EXTRA ROOM, 
SIXPENCE. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night. 














OYAL COLOSSEUM OF SCIENCE, MUSIC, AND ART.—OPEN 
DAILY, from Twelve to Half-past Four, and from Seven to Half-past Ten. 

Admission, ONE SHILLING; Children under Ten, and Schools, SIXPENCE. GRAND 

DIORAMAS of PARIS, LISBON, and LONDON, Swiss Cottgges and Mountain Torrents, 

Conservatories and Stalactite Caverns, Xc. 

Dr. BACHHOFFNER, F.C.S., Sole Lessee and Manager. 





N R. WASHINGTON FRIEND'S grand musical and pictorial enter- 
\ tainment, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the UNITED STATES, illustrated 
by his great moving panorama, delineating 5,000 miles of the most interesting scenery, comprisiné 
the beautiful Falls of Niagara and the River St. Lawrence, the Victoria Tubular Bridge, Can 
dian, American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, &e. Mr. Friend willalso relate characterist¢ 
anecdotes and adventures, and sing original songs and melodies of the country, accompany™s 
himself upon seven different instruments.—O PEN DAILY, at three and eight o'clock. Stalls, 
3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 





OYAL CREMORNE GARDENS.—Admission, 1s.—DAILY, nine 
hours’ amusement, with a grand Equestrian Spectacle—The Stereorama, by Messt’- 
Grieve and Telbin, will be thrown open to the inspection of every visitor. Promenade on Sunday. 
Table d'hote at six, 2s.6d. The new dining-rooms, for parties of one to two hundred, in t 
hotel, which are admirably adapted for companies and societies, are now available at a short 





| notice. 


ae 


HE STEREORAMA. — This highly-interesting EXHIBITION, by 
GRIEVE & TELBIN,—the only novelty in London,—commences daily at 12.—Admission, 1+. 
Family Tickets, 5s., to admit six. At Mitchell's, Bond-street ; Sam's, St. James’s-street ; 





| Keith & Prowse’s, Cheapside. Carriage entrance, King’s-road, Cremorne, 
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OTICE OF TRANSFER.— Notice is hereby 
given, that the business of the SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
AND GENERAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY has 
heen transferred to the CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE TRUST AND ANNUITY IN- 
STITUTION, of Lothbury, in the City of London ; and that all 
claims in respect of Assurances effected with the said School- 
masters’ Society will be — and discharged by the Directors 
of the Church of England Assurance Company.— By order, 
+ WILLIAM EMMENS, Manager. 


Church of England Assurance Office, Lothbury, London. 


C= OF ENGLAND LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 
;, Head Office,—5, Lothbury, London. : 
Established 1840, and empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
4.and 6 Vie., = 92. 


, Ons Mrtxi0n. 
Sunscripep CaprraL, y enrolled in the High 





A list of the Proprietors i 
Pe Court ae Chametsy. 
LIFE. 


This Institution adopts both the Proprietary and Mutual 
Systems of Life p ya acing and the ———- in both 
branches are fully protected by the large su ribed capital of 
the company. The rates of premium are reduced in all cases 
as far as is compatible with security, and are especially favour- 
able for young and middle-a ed lives. ’ 

In the Mutual Branch of this Institution, the policy-holders 
are entitled to the entire profits of the branch, thus enjoying 
all the advantages of a strictly mutual assurance society, 
together with the security of an ample proprietary capital. — 

In the Proprietary Branch, assurances may be effected in a 
great variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and con- 
venience of the assured. Among others, where the policy is 
made payable on the assured attaining 60 years of age, or at 
death, if that event should pen previously. This mode of 
assurance is particularly deserving of attention. 


FIRE. 








Premiums for assurance against fire are charged at the usual 
moderate rates, with a reduction of £10 per cent. on the resi- 
dences and furniture of clergymen and schoolmasters, and the 
buildings and contents of churches and church schools. _ 

Prospectuses, the necessary forms, and every requisite infor- 
mation for effecting insurances, may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the Head Office, as above, or to any of the Agents of 
the company, 

WILLIAM EMMENS, Manager. 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 

N ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 3, Prince’s-street, Bank, E.C. 
(Established 1835). 

DreEcrors. 

D. Burges, jun., Esq., Bristol. | Henry Kebbel, Esq. 

Peter Cator, Esq. J. Lloyd, Esq., Birmingham. 

James Dawson, Esq. SirJ.Paxton, M.P. Chatsworth 

Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. George Pearce, Esq. 

Francis Fox, Esq. Jos. Pease, Esq., Darlington. 

Richard Fry, Esq., Liverpool. | Henry Sturt, Esq. 

W. Grant, Esq., Portsmouth. | J. Ingram Travers, Esq. 

George Harker, Esq. Joseph Underwood, Esq. 

Frazer B. Henshaw, Esq. George Vaughan, Esq. 
Ex-Directors (py Rotation). 

Sir Benjamin Hawes, K.C.B. | William J. Lescher, Esq. 

John Laurence, Esq. 

Puysicran.—Dr. Fox, 30, New Broad-street. 
Surgron.—John Hilton, Esq., F.R.8,. 10, New Broad-street. 
Soricitors.—Messrs. Amery, vers, & Smith, 

25, Throgmorton-street. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS SOCIETY. 
Economical Management, no paid Agents being employed, 

and no Commission allowed. 
The application of the whole of the profits to the reducticn 
of the premiums of Members of five years’ standing or upwards. 
The Guarantee of an accumulated Fund exceed- 


MOM ccntsiiiaiteiienhiiedssdimebdeindn pdadhabbahidiakebinabanl .... £900,000 
A gross annual income of.............2...sssseesacscenses 145,000 
During its existence the Society has paid in 

claims, without a single instance of dispute ... . 500,000 
And has returned to Members in reduction of 

their annual premiums .....................ccsseeeeeeee 450,000 
The sums assured by existing policies exceed ... 3,000,000 


For the year ending the 4th of April, 1861, an abatement has 
heen declared at the rate of 51 per cent. 

Prospectuses, copies of Annual Accounts, and full particulars 
may be obtained on application to 








July 4, 1860. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 
(GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
POLICIES. 


The only Life Policies dependent on Government Securities, 
and which entitle Insurers to withdraw at any time ON 
DEMAND nearly One-Half of all Premiums paid, are those 
issued by the CONSOLS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
429, Strand, London. 


CONSOLS POLICIES CONTRASTED WITH ORDINARY 
POLICIES. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CONSOLS POLICIES AND THOSE 
OF OTHER COMPANIES IS THUS SEEN :— 

CONSOLS POLICIES. ORDINARY POLICIES. 
_l. Their Annual Current 1. Their Current Values are 
Valuesaredefined andendorsed not defined, and they rest upon 
upon them, and they rest upon the security of Private Com- 
Government Securities, solely. panies only. 

2. They are available and ~ 2. They are not available 
negotiable First-class Securi- Securities for monetary pur- 
es, 

3. They entitle the Insured 
= withdraw, on Demand, 
®out One-Half of all his pre- 
mums on dropping his et 
and under no circumstances 
can he forfeit any portion of its 
Current Value. 


poses. 

3. They do not entitle the 
Insured to withdraw anything, 
and most oflices give as little 
as possible, as surrender values, 
for their policies, while the 
non-payment of a premium by 
a stated day forfeits the policy, 
and all the premiums paid 
upon it. 
c These are some of the advantages offered to Insurers by the 
G. usols System of Life Insurance, prepared by Dr. Far, of the 
Sy Register Office, Somerset House. 

he Association has been most successful in its career. A 


, &° amount of Capital has been subscribed by more than three | 


hundred hichly responsible shareholders, and its principles 
** business have attracted much attention. 
ane Insurers, parties desirous of becoming Agents, and 
and J's .of Capital, wishing to meet with an unusually safe 
aie channel for employing and improving Money, 
= oe to peruse the prospectus and other documents issued 
y the Association, to be obtained of any of the Agents, or of 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 
429, Strand, London. 








TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCHETY, 
48, MOORGATE STREET, London. 


JESSE HOBSON, F.S.8., Secretary. 





HE RENT GUARANTEE 


SOCIETY, 


3, CHARLOTTE-ROW, MANSION-HOUSE. 
Established 1850. 





7_os ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, Lombard-street. 


, ,» London, and al Insurance 
Buildings, Liverpool. pee 


TRUSTEES. 


John Shaw Leigh, Esq. 


John Naylor, Esq. 


Diescrors—In Lonpoy. 
Samuel Baker, Esq., Chairman. 


Robert Blake — Esq. 
Richard Cooke Coles, Esa. 
Henry Kendall, m 
Thomas Lancaster, . 
John 


Edward Mackmurdo, Esq. 
Henry acme Esq. 
— _ ucker, Esq. 
illiam Wainwright, ° 
Westmoreland, Esq. me 


In Liverroot. 
Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 
Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 


Deputy Chairme 


T. Darnley Anderson, . 
Michael Helcher, _— 
George Booker, Esq. 
Thomas Bouch, * 
Michael Bousfield, Esq. 
David Cannon, Esq. 
Thomas Dover, Esq. 

8. R. Graves, Esq. 

James Holme, Esq. 
Thomas Dyson Hornby, Esq. 





n. 

George H. Horsfall, Esq. 
Richard Houghton, Esq, 
Maxwell Hyslop, Esq. 
py ed Lyon Jones, Esq. 
E. Tertius Kearsley, Esq. 
James Lawrence, " 
David Malcolmson, Esq. 
William J. Marrow, Esq. 
Francis Maxwell, Esq. 
William Smith, Esq. 


John Torr, Esq. 


The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in 
the kingdom. 


At the annual meeting of the 10th inst., the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously 
increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire Pre- 
miums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding year, 
by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase of any 
single year since the formation of the Company, excepting the 
year 1853; evidencing an advance of 50 per cent. in three 
years. To this circumstance must be attributed the gratifying 
announcement that the accounts for the year show a profit of 
£42,488 3s. 4d. 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Inerease of the Year 


Received. above each preceding one. 
ee Ae £44,927 10 0 _—a..... £9,557 19 8 
| ae S3473 Gila... 8,645 15 11 
Se 70,085 © BD ciccee 24,251 18 3 
| eee 112,564 44 3 ...... 35,639 0 2 
oe 128,469 11 4 ...... 15,895 7 0 
1855....0+ 130,060 11 11 eecese 1,601 0 7 
ae oe AGL;78B DO GB naceee 21,672 17 7 
rer 175,049 4 8 ensene 23,315 156 2 
1858...... goccceuss 196,148 2 GB  sesees 21,098 17 10 
Ge concsvacctsens 228,314 7 3  —cacee . 2,166 4 9 


LIFE BUSINESS, 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
—_ rietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
ishment. 


The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been accompanied 
by an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the inves- 
tigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality ex- 
perienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, which 
contrast most favourably with the former averages of mortality, 
also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expectea that these elucidations will attract a deep and 
profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in the 
minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no heed to 
its principles and advantages, and it is evident that this Com- 
pany, as well as others, will not fail to reap much of the favour- 
able consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured with participation 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the origi- 
nal sum assured of every participating Policy effected pre- 
viously to the Ist of January, 1858, for each entire year that 
it had been in existence since the last appropriation of Bonus 
thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board, 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DirEctors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 
IEE acess hcneapindaccenineimnanine manned £500,000 
Invested Funds 110,000 
it TRE... nssminnsmetiinnneniiias 4,000 

To the security thus sfforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to gue for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining & given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it oecur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the pa 





ACCIDENTS OF EVERY KIND AND FROM ANY CAUSE 
Insured against by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, — 
which secures £1,000 at death, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
ONE PERSON in FIFTEEN of those insured is in- 
jured yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 


No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, , ke., ae the Provincial Agente, 
the Railway Stations, and at the Office. 
This Company avong, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in 
COMPENSATION £53,000. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
ce, 3, Ol Broad-street, London, E.C. 


OSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
Consulting Physicians—Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, and 
Dr. HODGKIN. 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN. 
Assistaat-Surgeon—Mr. M‘WHINNTE. 

Donations and Subscriptions most thankfully received by the 
President, the Secretary, or by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 
54, Lombard-street, London. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. See, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 

Out-Patients are admitted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, at Three o'clock, In-Patients must procure a 
Governor's recommendation. 


RIGHTON. — PRIVATE EDUCATION.— 
The CURATE of a Church in Brighton is desirous of 
receiving into his house two or more of the SONS of NOBLE- 
MEN or GENTLEMEN to prepare for the Public Schools. 
Terms, 80 guineas and upwards, according to age. The highest 
references can be given. 
Address, Cantan, H. & C. Treachers, Booksellers, Publishers, 
and Stationers, 1, North-street, and 44 and 45, East-street, 
Brighton. 























Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &ec. 


ent ofa | 


slightly increased rate, the premiums ere returned in the event | 


of previous death. 
The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, See. 


SECOND-HAND ORGAN WANTED, 
suitable for a Large Chureh.—Address, A. B., ll, 
Southampton-street, Strand. 


ONCERTINAS from 2s. 6d. to £6. 68— 
P. WATTS, Importer and Manufacturer, 174, Fleet- 
street, London. 


OINS, GEMS, &&—MR. CURT, 
NUMISMATIST, 

Solicits attention to his Collections of Ancient Coins and Gems, 
offering a constant variety, owing to his extensive purchases, 
both in England and on the Continent. 

Mr. Curt visits Paris various times a year, on commissions 
relating to Fine Arts; next journey in September. 

All Coins valued, purchased, described, exchanged. 

Lessons in Modern Languages, as usual since 1838, at his 
residence, 33, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 


ORTLAND STONE.—The Contractors for 


the Stone from Old Westminster-bridge can supply it at 1s. 
per cube foot, delivered. Can be seen at their Wharf, Grosve- 
nor Dock, Thames Bank, Pimlico, 8.W. 


ERRA-COTTA VASES, Statues, Tazze, &c. 
The nobility, gentry, and architects, are respectfull 
informed that JOHN M. BLASHFIELD has REMOVED his 
establishment from Praed-street, Paddington, to a new gallery, 
at 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREERT, W., where ci- 
mens of terra-cotta works of art may be seen, and orders for 
London should now be addressed. Orders for the Country, 
and applications for estimates for new designs, should be 
sent direct to the Terra-cotta Works, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 














EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate ths 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineae 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. r. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 





BONITE RIFLE PROTECTOR, Price 1s. 
Prevents injury to Muzzle in Loading, Cleaninz, and 
during Platoon Exercise. To be had of all GUN MAKERS, 
at the CRYSTAL PALACE, and of the SOLE MANU- 
FACTURERS, 8. W. SILVER & ©O., 66 and 67, Cornhill, 
and 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 
Works,—SILVERTOWN, Essex. 


K AU-DE-VIE.—This PURE PALE BRANDY, 

though only 18s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon 
analysis, to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior 
to recent importations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 
38s. per doz.; or securely packed in a case for the country 39s. 
—HENRY BRETT & Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holbora, 
To be obtained only at their Distillery. 


| UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. All prices, from 
2s. 4d. per lb. upwards. 
Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
street. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


OUTH AND BEAUTY.—The FLEUR DE 

L’ AGE, or Bloom of Youth, a vegetable preparation, 

80 innocent that it may be applied to an infant, but yet imparts 

the most dazzling brilliancy to any complexion, and renders 

the skin beautifully soft; prevents and cures all eruptions, 

Ir witt CurRB THE MOST INVeETERAaTEH Sain Diskase, rR20M 
WHATEVER CAUSE ARISING.—Sold in cases at Ils. 

To be had only at ED. DAVIESON’S, 415, West Strand, 

London, (over the Electric Telegraph Office). Deseriptive 

pamphiet free for two stamps ; remittances by postage stamps 
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[ STERNATIONAL 2 EXHIBITION or 1862. 


Tar falowing is a List of the Names of the Guarantors, and 
of the Sums Guaranteed for the International Exhibition of 
1862, is to be held on the Bite granted by the Commis- 
sioners fer the Exhibition of 1851, at South Kensington. 


*,° The names marked with an asterisk are those of Members of 
“the % Se Buckotg, letters after _ aa regreens 
the + of the —({A) Arts, (M) Mannfacturce, an 
(Cc) ran th 


*H.R.H. the Prince Consort, President of the Society of 
Arts TON upon £240,000 being previously 


subscribed), £10,000 
* Matthew Uriel, 4 lodge, Regent’ s- perk (C) . 10,000 
Robt. Napier, Glasgow (M) ieee es 
*Henry Thomas Ho 116, Piccadilly (A)... oe ee 
*The M nis of bury, K.G. (A) os cuvescese~- Eee 
rasecy, 4, Great George-street (M).. ‘ween oe 2,000 
io & Roskell, 156, New Bond-street (A)..... segutees 
* Peter Graham, 37, Oxford-street SEED cntatiiedietiepebte Siiie 1,000 
*J. G. Frith, 13, Wimpole-street  e nities Bie 
*3.G. Appoid, FR. 8., 23, Wilson-street, Finsbury (M) 1,000 
*Morrison, Dillon, & bo. 104 to 107, Fore-street (M) ... 1,000 
Copestake, Moore, Crampton, & Co. , 50, Cheapside, 5, 

w Church-yard, and 60 to 63, Bread-street (a) . 1,600 
*Leaf, Sons, & Co., 39, Old-change (M)_... . 1,000 
* Lewis A Allenby, 195 and 197, Regent-street (M)... . 1,000 
“Wm. Fairbairn, F.R.S., Manchester il sajvendeepel . 1,000 
*Harvey Lewis, 24, Grosvenor-street REEL ses cnenidathctienent 2,400 
*J. A. Nicholay, #2, Oxford-street (M) . 1,000 


Henry Poole « Co., 32, Savile-row, and Old Burlington- 


REO I cS 1,000 
*Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., Rockhills, Sydenham (A) .. 1,000 
8. Isaac Campbell & Co., "71, Jermyn-street (M). . 1,000 
*Titus Salt, M.P., Saltaire, Bradford GED sishasietenaccdeeee tte 3,000 
*Dr. Lankester, F.R.S., 8, Savile-row (A) ............:0s.c0008 100 
J.C. Robinson, Alfred- place West, Brompton (A) . 100 
*S. Redgrave, 17, Hyde-park-gate South, Kensington ( A) 200 
*Fladgate, Clarke, Finch, 40, Craven- street (A) 500 
* Francis Seymour Haden, 62, Sloane-street DE eeibéssosees 100 
*Sir Cusack Roney, 15, Langham- place (C) . 1,000 
Dr. Lindley, F.R. 's. , Acton- -green, Turnham- -green (A) 100 
*Elkington & Co., Regent-sireet + vee 2,000 
*Day & Sons, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields (A) beisas 1,000 
*J. J. Mechi, Ald., 4, Leadenhall-street (M) . 1,000 
E. Gambart, 25, Berners- Nt eer 1,000 
*H.J.& D. Nicoll, 114, Regent-street (M) .............. 1,000 
*Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co., 13, Pall- mall East (A) 1,000 
*Thos. Sopwith, F.R.S., 43 Cleveland- -square (3 a haaeag 200 
*Henry Johnson, 39, ‘Crutched Friars, City (C) ............ 1,000 
*John Webb, 11, Grafton- ~street, Bond-street (A) ......... 1,000 
Howell, James, & Co., 5, 7, and 9, Regent-street @) .. 1,000 
*Sidney ‘Smirke, R.A., 79; Grosvenor-street (A).. ee 1,000 
*Carpenter & Ww estley, 24, Regent-street (M) .. Ww 
*Robt. A. Phillips, 23, Cockspur- street, Charing-cross (A) 1,000 
“Swan & Edgar, Piccadilly and Regent-street + aaa 1,000 
*Bradb & Bvame, Whiteleiars (A) ....00.00.cccessccsccescese 1,000 
*Thomas Little, 43, ‘Oxford-street (mM) bias Siecveatesten” 
*George Jac kson & Sons, Rathbone-place (M).. Mikiesbageusul 200 
*T. Winkworth, 7, Sussex-place, Canonbury (C)............ 200 
C. Minton Campbell, Potteries, Stoke-on-Trent (M) ... 2,000 
*James Holmes, Took's-court, Chancery -lane (A) Rcidaets 300 
R. Redgrave, R.A., 18, Hyde- park-gate, South (A) ...... 200 
Lightly & Simon, 125, Fenchurch-street (C) a 500 
*F. R. Sandford, Council Office, Downing-street (A).. 100 
*Capt. Fowke, R.E., South Kensington Museum han 200 
*Harry Chester, 63, "Rutland. 7 CaN ee 300 
*C. Wentworth Dilke, 76, Sloane-street (A) .................. 1,000 
*T. Twining, Jun., Perryn-house, Twickenham (A) ...... 1,000 
*G. F. Wilson, F. R. 8., P.C.S. , Wandsworth- common (C) 500 
C. F. Hancock, 162, New Bond- st., and 39, Bruton-st. (A) 1,000 
*Wheatley, Starr, & Co., 156, Cheapside (Cc) beupecahesiugh 1,000 
*Henry Cole, C.B., 17, Onslow- EID BAAD seas cnseivecsseces 200 
Peter Lawson & Son, rw a 0) Sel i 1,000 
*Sir Thomes Phillips, F.G.8., 11, hing’s Bench- walk ( A) 300 


*Lieut.-Col. Cunliffe Owen, R. E. , C.B., 7, Osnaburgh- 


terrace, Regent’ s-park (A) SE Pe ae ey ee Ae eee a 200 
*J. Bell, 15, Douro-place, Victoria-road, Kensington (A) 100 
* Alexander Redgrave, Home Office, W hite hall (A)......... 100 
*Richard James Spiers, Ald., Oxford CRD <0 100 
*G. Peel, Soho Iron Works, ‘Ancoats, nr. Manchester ( A) 200 
*Hart & Son, Wych-steet, and Coc kspur- street  : 100 
*W. T. Mackrell, Abingdon- street (A) .. 500 
*Frederick Lawrence, $4, We on terrace (M)... 200 
*E. A. Bowring, Board of Trade, Whitehall (A) .. 200 
*Col. Chalioner, Portnall-park, Chertsey |. BEES BRM 500 
*W. Wilson Saunders, i | Be” >. eerie 500 
*Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood, V.P.R.S., 31, Great 

George-street, Westminster (A) ...0...0.0.........0c.cccccees 100 
*Right oa, T. Milner Gibson, M.P. (A) ..................... 1,000 
*John Kelk, South-street, Grosvenor-square (A). te 3,000 
*Dr. Chambers, 1, Hill-street, Berkeley- rr (A) 300 
°W. i. Bodkin, Gray’ s-Inn-square (A) .. 500 
*Philip Nind, 30, Leicester-square (C) .. 300 
*H. RK. Williams, Board of Trade, Whitehall (A) 100 


*Edward Loysel, C.E., 92, Cannon-street (M) 


*Robert H. ¢ ‘ollyer, M. D., Beta-house, Alpha-road (A). 500 
*John Taber, Herne-hill (Cc REE SE re an 100 
*The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. (A) ..................... 500 
* David C hadwick, Town Hall, Salford (A).. 100 
*Edward Corderoy, Queen’s- road, Cc lapham- park ( A) > ae 
*Wm. Pickstone, The Oaks, Rade liffe, Manchester (M) 100 
* Patent Plumbago Crucible C ompany, Battersea (M).. 500 
*J. Towlerton Leather, Leventhorpe- hall, near Leeds ( A) 500 
*Owen Jones, 9, Argyle-place (A)..... . 100 
*s8. D. Darbishire, Pendyffryn, Conway (C ). 1,000 
*J. Tylor & Sons, Warwick- Jane (M) . 1,000 
*Joseph Cundall, 168, New Bond-street (A) 100 
*“W. H. Clabburn, Thorpe, Norwich (M) 100 
*Thomas Kimber, Holland-house, Blac kheath ( A). 200 
*D. T. Ansted, Bon Air, Guernsey DORI: sicolntuainbrnntbegnanias 100 
*Wim, Ewart, M.P., Broa lleas, Devizes (A) oie 5Oo 


*James Wod derapooa, 7, Serle-street, Lincoln’ s-inn (M) 1,000 
*W. F. Scholfie) Boroughbridge, Yorkshire iD esieaneds 1,000 


*Jules Benedict, 2, Manchester-square (A) ............. 300 
*Samuel Plimsoll, 9, Harrington- square (M) 100 
*Geo. Godwin, F. RK. 8., 24, yg my -sq., Brompton (A) 200 
*Chandos W. Hoskyns, Harewood. park, Ross, Hereford- 

shire (A) 500 
*Daniel Green, jun., 11, ome -circus (A) 100 


Newton, Wilson, & Co., , Old Bond-stre et, | and 144, 
Hi rh Holborn (M) 
*J. W. Hume Wilhams, 3, Dr. Johnson’s-buildings, 


Ly ~ iD, cemininetecons NE AS ire 100 


T. Macadam, 109, Fenchurch-sireet insects 100 
“s, C. Hall, Lancaster- place, Strand (A) ... 200 
* James Odams, 109, Fenchurch-street (M) 200 
*Robert E. Branston, 36, St. Andrew’ s-hill, Doctor’ s- 
commons (A) cao . 250 
agony Ae eG 8, Cannon-street (A). 100 
B. Findlay, Glasgow eae 100 
“i. Rideout, "Farnworth Mills, near Manchester (M) 250 
E. F. Leeks, 73, Warwick-square, Belgrave-road (A) . 100 
> M. Blashfield, Stamford Pottery, Stamford (C) ...... 100 
*W.G. Prescott, Threadneedle-street (C).........cc0cceee-<0e 1,000 


! 
| 
j 











*Walter Macfarlane, Saracen Foundry, G (M Thomas | Begbie, 4, Mansion-house-place (C) ... £59 
SP Moeecene, teremns Pema, chages o Temas Sing Regie, Mansion hou ace (6) . x 
F.R.S., 41, Eaton-square (A) 2.0... ..0c-cccceeceeerneeeeees 200 Willis & 1 emma, Uh EM ee 00 5 500 
*Thomas , Manchester (M) ...........:cceccseeseeceeesennes 500 gy hn, Rock, Eng a eeee ( a Rael tig A sat 100 
*C. L. Clare, OE RR ee - 20 *J. Anderson “a, King Willan , Strand (A).. 10 
*H. C. White, 88, Great Tower-street (C)................... 500 Jeremiah rene 2 x Ben street (Mj......... 500 
*H. K. Spark, Darlington (C)  ............0<.cceccceesseeeeeeerane 500 | *Henry Keeling, ete | Ad nas sieaniTE Ee eh sh 250 
*Forster Graham, 37, Oxford-street (M aay = be lS: “aD” M.P., 36, , and Stour. 
*Thomas Colby, Penderi, wewrw, Hav rent (C) «GD | ND CI) onsen crn esenncvecnvcnscossbonneAtansesecsscsccocetesececs 1,000 
*Col. Le Contour, F.BS, vue, Jersey (A) ........... 100 J. J. Sylvester, F.R.S., Woolwich (A) .....0..........6000000, "100 
*Geo. Withers, 8, Baker-street, Portman-square ws. 100 | *B. Fot , Mane i as \" SRR 10 
“Wright & Mansfield, 3, Gt Gt. Portland-st, ord-st.(M) 300 | *8. Jackson, 66, Red Lion-street (M) ..............0seccceceees 20 
*Wilham Williams, Crosby Hall GP ccccecnevsbesiueadluunvesbe 100 | *J. F. Bateman, F.R.S., 16, Great -street, West- 
*Hooper & Co., Haymarket Gt) eS a Ee 250 mainater (A)........2.2..-sserrseseersrsssosssesecsoceesnersessncees 20) 
W. Hargreaves, 34, Craven-hi ft) 200 T. Q. Finnis, Alderman, 79, Great Tower-street (C)...... 1,000 
*Samuel Gurney, M.P., Lom OO! ee 1,000 Felix Slade, Walcot-place, Lambeth (A IEE noc pnubdetar cee caska 500 
*Charles Bagnall, Pattingham, near Wolverhampton(M) 500 | *James Easton, C.E. (Easton, Amos, & Sons), 25 
H. H. Gibbs, St. Dunstan's, Regent’s-park. (C) ......... 500 Russell-square BE nciuinawicanbsepdenbuledey ns vosssnesssreseceses 500 
*Rev. James G. C. Fussell, Privy Council Office, White- *Jas Samuel, 26, Great George-street, Westminster ‘iy 1,000 
DUNE COLI. winsccanuheadediuaks cepungeahihioninetnastens Socenebeupabqcanen 200 Samuel R. & Thomas Brown, Glasgow (M) .................. 200 
*Mesars. t picer, Bridge-street, Blackfriars (A) ............ 500 Samuel Straker & Son, 80, Bishopsgate-street Within (C) 10 
*A. Claudet, F. R. s., ent-street CID covennsrocsonsnocesneede 100 Henry A. Hunt, 54, Eccleston-square (A ae ee 500 
*A. Salomons, 42, Old Change IRS, < ott re 500 Charles McGarel, 2, Belgrave-square (A) ..............s048 1,000 
*Capt. W. Gray, 'M.P., 10, St. James’s-place (C) ......... 1,000 | *John Wilson, F.R. 8.E., &e., Edinbu h University ...... 300 
*Wm. Graham, 21, Threadneedie-street >. Be 1,000 *William Edward Bartlett, 8, King William-street (C)... 109 
*Messrs. Wm. Clowes & Sons, Stamford-street (A) ...... 500 Ordish & Le Feuvre, 18, Great George-street (A)......... 100 
*Robert Fisher, Gresham Club (C) ....................00.0cc000 250 George Austin, 7, London-strect, gj a 100 
James Parker, Baddow-house, near Chelmsford (A) 100 ° Davis & Co., 58 and 60, Houndsditch ee 1,000 
F. W. Docker, 24, Denbigh-street, Pimlico (A) ......... 100 Smith& Knight, 1, Great Georzge-street, Westminster (C) 29 
*T. Dixon, 7, St. James’ -place, Hampstead- (A) . 100 | *J. Robinson McCiean, 2, Park-street, Westminster (A)... 1,000 
*R. A, Brooman, 166, Fleet-street (A) ..........0000.000002+ 250 Grant H. Ted Heatly, 1, John-street, Adelphi (C) ...... 300 
Ernest Hart, Lancet Office, Strand (A) ...................55 100 John Campbell Colquhoun, 8, Chesham-street, (A) ...... 100 
*Rt. Hon. Wm. Hutt, M.P., Vice-Pres. Board of Trade, Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., 25, rook- 
13, Albemarle-street (M) RRR - oe Fe ee a 1,000 street, Grosvenor-square DIRE. agccubats eninavevonaacel Caanepe 200 
“Jamie Anderton, 20, New Bridge-st., Blackfriars (C) . 200 Richard Benyon, M.P., 34, Grosvenor-square (A) ...... 500 
*M. Hanhart, 64, ’Charlotte- strect, Rathbone-place (A) 100 Lord Dufferin and Claneboye, 1, Spring-gardens-terr.(A) 500 
*J. W. Gordon, Cairness, Cortes, 'Aberdeenshire (A) . 200 | *Faudel & Phillips, 38 and 40, Newgate-street (M)......... 250 
J. Veitch, Jun., King’ s-road, Chelsea CIR D Spnvsccseepeewdeses 100 *John Gregory race, Wigmore- street (M) ................05 200 
"RD. Fe Shearer, Swanmore-house, Bishop’s Waltham, Francis, Brothers, & Pott, Nine Elms (M) .................. 100 
(ESSE | ning anatase SIRE aes IO eM RS 200 William Cory & Son, Commercial-road (C) -.............00.. 500 
*The Lord Ashburton, FR. S., Bath-ho., Piccadilly (A) 3,000 Frederick Wm. Cosens, 16, Water-lane, Tower-st. (C) . 300 
*John Jones, Throgmorton- street RIED? gx560etencuninsachsanen 500 *William Bird, 2, Laurence ’Pountney-hill (DB) cesar’ 100 
Peter Rolt & Co. , 1, St. Michael’s-house, St. Michael’s- °3. A; Slaney, ‘M. P., Shrewsbury, Bolton-row, May- 
alley, Cornhill (cy sdatks St covakclatadeacbiete nn csaenaWnbiaseie 900 GID iicit iss tinnlenssphnrinctheinasiqoevesapeinbanbpimaiitediins 10 
C.D. E. Fortnum, Stanmore-hill, Middlesex (A)......... 500 Shropshire Mechanics’ and Literary Institution, Shrews- 
*J.P. & E. Westhead & Co., Manchester | SATE 1,000 DUPY (A) ........cecsserececssssersenseccstssaeeesenessscecensersnes ans 100 
*Dr. Acland, F.R.8., Oxford (A) ........ccccccccererseersoseesees 100 Wm. Stirling & Sons, 142, West George-st., Glasgow (M) 50 
* Joseph Moreland, is, Old-street, St. Luke’s (A) ......... 100 Sir Roderick arey Murchison, F.R.S., D.C. L., Direc- 
*Holland & Sons, 23, ‘Mount-st., Grosvenor-square (M) 1,000 tor-General of the Geological Survey, 16, Belgrave- 
*Edwin Chadwick, C. B. 5, Montag ue-villas, Richmond (A) 100 Pa PMD cc dsdcvcatdeecknubhkdbeenkiceeceghindeahekehbdesopubenings 500 
*R. Cobbett, 25, Northumberland street, Strand (A)...... 100 Harcourt Vernon, 9, Hertford-street, Mayfair (A) 100 
*Sir Edward Belcher, Wee Ct EBD. cose ciccepienessiaiscssve 100 Marquis of Chandos (C)...............cccccceceseeeeeeeecenteneeeees 1,000 
*J. Leighton, F.S.A., 12, Ormond-ter., Regent’s-park (A) 250 | *John Bennett, F.R.A.S., 65, Chea ’'T) | eee ee 500 
John Wood, Thedden- -grange, Alton, Hants (A a a. 100 | *R. Westmacott, R.A., FR. S., 1, Kensington-gate . ° 100 
Christopher Cooke, 58, Pall Mall ( A) Fei kasiccenepe bass caxen 250 | *J. Bowman Fletcher, 17, New Burlington- street (A) . 10 
D.C. Ma joribanks, M. P. , 29, Upper Brook-street (A) 1,000 James Cadbury, Banbury (A) ................ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecen 250 
*John Ball, 3, Moorgate-street (C) ..........ccccccccscessceesees 500 Henry E. Hoole (Mayor) "Y Sheflicia EEE . -agsalabeastasiphdaption 500 
*Lord E bury, 107, Park-street, Grosvenor-square (A) .. 500 Charles Mills, % 500 
J.C. Lethbridge, 2 25, Abingdon-street, Westminster (A) 500 George Carr Glyn, M.P., (67, Lombard-street (C) . 500 
*John Whichcord, jun., F.S.A., 16, Walbrook (A)......... 500 Edward W. Mills 5 500 
* Rev. Benjamin . Kennedy, D. D., Shrewsbury (A) . 100 Henry Bake, 8, Philpot- IND DA: ssuvecesesasvccsseniiqabeiupesies 200 
*Henry Bridson Harwood, Kolton-le- Moors (M)............ 250 *John Clutton, 9, Whitehall-place (A) ..........:ccccceeeeeees 500 
*Rev. M. Mitchell, 15, St. James’s-square (A) ............... 100 H. Emanuel, 21, Hanover-square (A)  ........:.cesceceeveeeee 1,000 
Andrew Cuthell, 63 WwW arwick-square (C)..........ss0seceeres 1,000 *Doulton & Co., Lambeth Pottery (M) ............:ssseeescers 4 
*T. R. Pinches, Rokien, GOS CBD sirctisiscserveccescsssessce 150 Poole & Macgillivray, 25, Princes-st., Cavendish-sq. (M) - 
*Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., Upper Brook-street (A) 500 *H. & A. Holmes, Derby "(M) b easeuncniccqaitenpieastesssaliieals 210 
Edward Majoribanks, 39, Strand SS eee 2,000 F. A. Tamplin, Liverpool EER hatastakesbeakercaveoadiuisaneavaven 250 
*Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., 59, Strand (C).............. 2,000 Joshua Buckton, Leeds (M)...........c..cceceeeeeseeneeeeeenerees 100 
William Matthew Coulthurst, 59, Strand (C) ......0.c.0008 1,000 *George Myers, Lambeth (M) ............00-.:0cccccseesseeeeees 1,000 
*J. P. Gassiot, V.P.R.S., 77, Mark-lane eee 1,000 Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place (M)_............... 500 
*W. B. Simpson, 456, Weat Strand (M)..............cscerssoee 100 Marshall & Snellgrove, Vere-street, Oxford-street (M) 1,000 
*William Cubitt, M.P., Abchurch-lane (C) ..............006 1,000 John Rogerson & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne tt: Beare 1 000 
*Bry an Donkin & Co. ‘ ‘Bermondsey SE Dba nrdbdnakascpesnhanbinn 500 E. H. Benthall ,Heybri e lronWorks,Malden,Essex(M) 10 
*George Pollard, Footscray, Kent (M) .............ccc0c0000 100 Marquis of Stafford, M.P., 2, Hamilton-place BAAN shaces 500 
*Wm. Sparks (Crewkerne Literary and Scientific Insti- *S. M. Hubert (J.W collams & Co. ), Marylebone-lane(M) 5 
tution) (A)... sees cesceseteneeseetssesenereseseeseeenses 100 *Leo Schuster, ye Ho DUDE ise tidccsatsis.sanbascavabexesaed 2,000 
*W Harrison, F.G.S. , Galligreaves- house, Blackburn (M) 6500 J. Callcott Horsley, A A., High-row, Kensington (A) 10 
Sir John V. ‘Shelley, Bart., M.P., 42, South-street (A) 100 Heyman & Alexander, Nottingham (C ) pebckscvesmenabedin’ 000 
J.G. Breach, Burlington- hotel, Cork-street | RPSeae 250 Letts, Son, & Co., 8, Royal Exchange (C) .................. 100 
Robert Besley, Fann-strect, Aldersgate-street (A) ...... 200 Harry Stephen Thompson, M.P., Kirby-hall, York, and 
°. H.W hitehead, Manchester DIE hac tadadiicenaiieabsonsaaaie 250 Semen CO LAF © so. cvesccocscsssccecsecsstejessssseccvencenes 250 
*Karl Ducie, F.R. $., 30, Princé’s-gate (A) ........cccceecees 500 Tregelles & Taylor, 54, Old Broad-street (C) ............... 1H) 
Octavius E. Coope, 13, Stanhope-place (A)...............+ 1,000 Julius Schlesinger, Bradford, Yorkshire (C) ...........000 10) 
*Rev. Richard W hittington, 18, Guildford-street, Rus- Benham & Sons, 19, Wigmore- MONROE COD | ccvsctigessesacase 5) 
sell- MMII TURD dcccisinnravsessosnenkionsesinersbuencessosasesvenieds 100 Richardson Brothers, 105, West Bow, Edinburgh (C)...  &) 
John Forster, 46, Montague- -square aE 100 Lewis Cubitt, 52, Bedford- -square (A) seihdeduencpauninmctees it 
*Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., F.R.S. (A) ............0. 200 | *Robert Rawlinson, C.E., 17, Ovington-square, and 34, 
*T. D. Acland, F.R.S., Bprrdoncote, Ps xeter (A) Ridkstisiaal 100 Parliament-street (A). usch bbe tkenshivigesasats seadsa sbteieesuyene 10 
J. & R. McCracken, 7, “oil err 200 Samuel Allsopp & Sons, Burton-on-Trent (C) ............ 1,000 
*Thomas Bazley, M. P., Manc Rooter (M) pak ieietadsanivsehies 1,000 George Artingstall & Co., Warrington (M).................. oe 
*Win. Squire, 5, Coleman-street WUE civ cncosdissiacshdedbaisoes 500 J. Perry & Co., 37, Red Lion-sq. ., and 3, Cheapside (C) = 
Alexander Grant, 2, Clement's-court, Wood-street (M) 250 John Wright Carr, COO FEY as css cics even ciseubeczeccoces X 
*Frederic Newton and Co., 3, Fleet-street (M) ............ 100 Geo. Firmin & Co., 80, Borcugh-road (M) ...............66 100 
*Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Birmingham (M) ...... 1,000 Mappin & Co., 77 and 78, Oxford-street, and Royal . 
George Stansbury Pedler, 199, Fleet-street _ See 100 Cutlery Works, Sheflield (M) kdhstinksaatuiees ven vesmuapiaunte 
Frederick J. Jones, 10, A Aldermanbury Se 100 John K. Welch, 51, Berners-street (M) ................0006 = 
Antonio Panizzi, British Museum oD ae 200 Schweppe & Co., Berners-street Si Pncrcsvusncvanaaipereanetan’ - 
Marquis Clanricarde, Portumna Castle, Ireland 1 (A) .- 600 W. C. Bennett, 65, Cheapside (B)...........ccccccoscecccecseee 1 
Lambert and Butler, 141 and 142, Drury-lane (C) ...... 500 *Society for Acquisition o Useful Knowledge, Greenwich, . 
*George Knight and Scns, 2, Foster-lane ee 100 DOr De. Purvie (A) ......-00.socccsccessescscesscersccsessbinecsess ro 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., The Chauntry, Ipswich (A) ... 1,000 *J. R. Lavanchy, 6, New Burlington-street (M) ...........- 4 
*A. Angus Croll, ‘ex-Sheriff of London, Coleman-st. (C) 1,000 W.& J. Sangster, 75, So CRED cccsectessecsvessecenees Le 
*Thomas Hankey, M.P., 45, Portland-place (C) ............ 500 *Thomas Fawell, Stourbridge (C Re RR ere po 
*Joseph Somes, M.P., City ‘Club, Old Boeot ase street (C)... 1,000 *James Smith, Seaforth, Live EEE .csescnastagnaci ancien’ yo 
Charles Farlow, 191, Strand (M)...........cccccc.ccceeeceeceeee 100 | *A. B. & R. P. Daniell, Wigmore-st. & New Bond-st. (M) 1, “ 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S. , C.B., Edinburgh (A) .. 200 Sir Richard Plumptre al n, Bart., 37, Up. Brook-st. (C) 0 
*D. Salomons, M.P., Gt. Cumberland- pl., tye: pk. (C) 500 Henry Grissell, Eagle arf-road (M PaCS Bl Meyer o 
*Herbert Barker, M. ig MUN GARD 5 caxepintiddessacenexsateas 100 Lewis Levinsohn, F.R.G.5., 7, Finsbury- -square (C)...... . 
James Green, Upper Thames-street DEED sieeissphthssasaiens 100 *Frederick Leake, 22, Golden-square, St. James's (A) rod 
*S. Lloyd, Sec. to Mechanics’ Insitution, Wednesbury (M) = 200 *George F. Chantrell, 6, Hatton-garden, Liverpool (M) ss 
Jas. Alexander, 10, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater (C) 500 Coleman & Sons, Chelmsford IED neh euhiehdediandninaniehassienh ‘0 
*Wyndham 8. Portal, Malshanger, Basingstoke (M) 100 J. Haworth, Oswaldtwistle, near Blackburn, Lanc. (M) 10 
Alfred Purssell, 78 and 80, Cornhill (A).....................45. 100 James Horn, 14, High-street, Whitechapel (M) .......-. 4 
*James Campbell, 158, Regent-stre et (C). 100 William Shilson, Banbury (C) ..................cccceeeeeeeeerees 0 
*M. Daintree Hollins, Potteries, Stoke- -upon- Trent (M)- 2,000 Robert Hovenden, Crown-street, ed (C) .. » oe 
*F. A. Abel, F.R.S., Roy al Arsenal, Woolwich (A) ...... 100 Olivier & Carr, 37, Finsbury-square (C) .................0" 4 
"TF Task Routledge, Eynsham-mills, Oxon (M)............... 100 W. Marshall & Co., 62, North Bridge, Edinburgh (A) - 1” 
Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart., M.P., 47, Ratland- -gate (A)... | 100 *Samuel Pitts, 14, Catherine-street CBE)  cacocereccacenocessse sa) 
James 8S. Virtue, 294, City-road (A) sidbateshbtaddemidnnabbenst * 600 W. H. Smith, 184 to 187, Strand (C) ...........-00:-++-+: 10 
Young Men’s Christian Association, per *S. Morley, 18, T. & J. Bragg, Jewellers, Vittoria-st., Birmingham (M) 100 
IED nccenaciithocshudhundsitidhdcnsinesperbelastabeies 1,000 Henry Chariton, 10, Great Charies-st. Birmingham (C) 0 
*Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly (A)......................006 300 Edward Wood, Park- hill, near Burslem (C) ........-.-- 0 
ce Christy, Gracechurch-street DOP R aicnshsscavcahasnobovve 1,000 Hon, W. Napier, 54, Green-st., Grosvenor-sq. (A) ...--- 10 
Faulding, Stratton, & Brough, 13, Coventry-street, James Payne, Canada Mills, Rotherhithe (BE) ...-.222:2+ 
INI ETE i cocncraentnnnsssttnresnssnraanetnenenentwaenstoneeceen 200 Thomas Richardson, 20, New Bridge-street, Newcastle- 100 
*John Pritchard, M.P., 89, Eaton-square (A) ............... 200 OM-TyMe (DM)......:.-cccceccocseesscrccocrcorercenceserssccscesserrs® 5 
Richard Michell, 93 and 94, Oxford-street (C)............... 300 R. W.3. Latwiig, 19, Lag pet place (A) ........--. 00 
*John Topham, 32, King W illiam-st., London-bridge (M) 150 Daniel Roberts, Page’s-walk, Bermondsey (M).....--.: 4) 
The Sacred Harmonic Society, 6, Exeter Hall te 1,000 John Peter Fearon, 1, Cumberland-pl, Regent 's- “1. (A) 
Moate & Company, 65, Old Broad-street (C) ............... 1,000 Coleman, Ernest, & Rowe, 2, Old Swan-lane, UppeT 25) 
M. H. Cama, 21, Gresham- house, London (C) ............ 200 Thames-street (C) OR Ee I ” 
*Thomas U. Brocklehurst, Macclesfield iiiibensiscasdevehess 100 Charles Parker & Sons, Dundee (M) nesseceneenseenness “ay 1,0 
*Charles Tottie, Alderman’ s-walk iE cdihdinchianssasbeutiapeye 500 *C.Vignoles, C.E., F.R.S., 21, Duke-st., Westminster ) 00 
Thomas Conolly, M.P., 19, Hanover-square (A).......... . 1,000 Ww. cConnell, Manchester (M) SE ati eee eeleene au 
John Edward Clennell, London- fields, Hackney (A)...... 100 Gourlay, Brothers & Co., CO (C) cccccescesenernnneeee : 
Lord Feversham, 1, Great Cumberland-street (A). 100 Ibbotson & Langford, Manchester (M)_ .......++-++s++-*" “4 
Hon. D. F. Fortescue, M.P., 17, Grosvenor-square (A) 100 Grant & Gask, 59, 60, 61, and 62, Oxford-street, ® or) 
Charles Telford, Widmore, Bromley, Kent (C) ............ 500 3, 4, and 5, Wells-street (| cer ay a 
Truscott, Son, & Simmons, Suffolk-lane (M) ............... 500 *Henry O. Robinson, 16, Park-street, W “estminster ( 
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J. G. Churchward, Admiralty House, Dover, and 56, 
Lombard-street 





£500 


eee Cee ee SOC EOR EHEC Cee Eee 
William Girdwood, Old Park, Belfast (M) .........:000008 100 
James Hartley & Co., Sunderland (M) ....... pevesces eoveee 1,000 
Beyer, Peacock, & Co., Manchester (M) ....... avecndegcnd - 3,000 
Elkanah Armitage & Sons, Manchester (M)............... 1,000 
Banks, Brother, Henderson, & Co., Wigton, Cumber- 
land ( seit ciealnhes teeaineedbtiermnen ibapdoebeiaieepesaepe 200 
William Hadfield, Derby House, Longsight-road, Man- 
IN or oe castes Reaeinvcngnesilinenactienakshucetad. sddapatcans 100 
James Edwards & Son, Burslem (M)........................... 500 
John Macmillan Dunlop, Manchester (M) .................. 100 
*Joshua Bates, 21, Arlington-street (C)..... PR ee 3,000 
fm. 3 Yt) Pee a ee ey! ae 250 
J. M. Oppenheim, 85, Cannon-street West (C) ............ 1,000 
Silk & Sons, 8 and 9, Long-acre (M) ......................:06 100 
James Harris, Hanwell (A) ....................0cccccceecceeeeeees 200 
“Gwynne & Co., Essex-street, Strand (M).......... seervenseee 500 
John Malcolm, 7, Great Stanhope-street, Mayfair(A)... 500 
G. O. Wingfield Digby, Sherborne Castle, Sherborne(A) 500 
*John Hawkshaw, RS. 43, Eaton-place (A) ............ 1,000 
William McClure, Manchester (M)_ ............:.:eeseeeeeeees 100 
John F. Ferguson, Donegal-place, Belfast RED ceaakeecosso 200 
Bernard Gilpin, Cannock, Staffordshire (M) ............... 100 
Nathaniel Jones Amies, Manchester (M)_.................. 100 
John Chadwick, 12, Mosley-street, Manchester (M) ... 200 
Thomas Peake, the Tileries, Tunstall (M) .............. an”) I 
C. Allhusen, Newcastle-on-Tyne (M) ......cccccceeeseceeeee . 1,000 
Thomas Garfit, Boston, Lincolnshire (A) .......00...seeees 100 
*Charles Ratcliff, Wyddrington, near Birmingham (A)... 500 
Ben Lockwood, Huddersfield (M) ......................0000005 250 
Eugene Murray, Glebe House, St. Mary-street, Wool- 
RTE SAR. STE IO: OI 200 
§. Hannington & Sons, North-street, Brighton (M)...... 100 
Thomas Ainsworth, Cleator, Whitehaven (M) ............ 500 
Edward Steegman & Co., Nottingham (M).................. 100 
Charles A. Day & Co., late Summers & Day, Northam 
Ironworks, Southampton (M) ...................cceccceeeeeees 1,000 
F. & C. Osler, Birmingham (M) ...........................0.0068 500 
Edward Elwell, Wednesbury (M) ......................50.0.... 200 
James Spence, 5, York-buildings, Liverpool (C) ......... 250 
Sparrow, Bros., 11, New North-st., Red Lion-sq. (M) 100 
if Balderson, Corner Hall, Hemel Hempstead (C) ...... 100 
*Matthew Henry Marsh, M.P. (Salisbury Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Ramridge House, Andover (A) 500 
W. J. Tomkins, 10, Belgrave-place, Cork (C)............... 500 
*James Whatman, F.R.S., Vinters, Maidstone (A) ...... 1,000 
Geo. B. Yates, Nottingham (A) .................cccccccecscesees 200 
Wm. Newzam Nicholson, Trent Iron Works, Newark- 
upon-Trent OE grit Batali. cite» BIS cite EI Abe ae 10) 
Smith, Beacock, & Tannent, Leeds (M) ........... 500 
Barlow, Gooddy, and Jones, Manchester (M)............... 250 
*Sir James Anderson, Glasgow (M)...... esau teateboanet dene 100 
John Hynam, 6 and 7, Prince’s-square, Wilson-street, 
ET CO Ricsas nsssvunrtersmarecnissnesenrqneacecrsobese ertasssans 200 
William Gregory, Canal-street, Nottingham (M) ......... 500 
*M. Digby Wyatt, 54, Guildford-street (A) .................. 100 
John Cornforth, Birmingham (BM) ................cccccceceeeces - 100 
*Jonathan Hopkinson, 4), Grosvenor-place (C) ............ 500 
Booth and Fox, Cork, and 80, Hatton-garden (M) ...... 100 
Wright & North, Monmore Iron Works, Wolver- 
MINE TIED st sicancckinsiccstidsnecckesisghamzenase hathaasassarian 100 
Horton, Son, & Co., New Park-street, Sonthwark (M) 600 
*W. A. Gilbee " RUNANNCHNACNe & Co.), 4, South-street, 
Finsbury (M)................ cis cbaanigd tes easioabebenliatbinsneneded 100 
Joseph Wood, Lansdowne Villa, Worcester (A) ......... 100 
*Richard Garrett (R. Garrett & Sons), Leiston Works, 
near Saxmundham, Suffolk (M) ..............0...ccccceceeees 500 
*Nicholas Wood, President of the North of England 
Mining Institution, Hetton Hall, Fence Houses, 
PIII HII ioe stekaiscics ices dev visgiaaies veda nviccente eeccseces 100 
*Messenger & Sons, Birmingham (M).............cseeceeseeeeee 500 
*D. Keith, 124, Wood-street (M) ............ccccccccsscecscseceee 500 
*Joseph Glynn, F.R.S., 28, Westbourne-park-villas (A) 100 
*Geo. Leeman, York (A).................. SBE, AI 100 
Royal Cork Institution, Cork (as per list) (A) ............ 2,400 
"Messrs. Gray & Davison, 370, Euston-rvad (A)............ 200 
*Wm. Muir, Britannia Works, Manchester (M)............ 100 
G. L. Cobden, London (M) .................2.... sieascaubemeneies 300 
*Eugene Rimmel, 96, Strand (M)................0.0.0..0cc cee ee. 100 | 
Nicholas Heald, 35, George-street, Manchester (M) 100 
*Wm. Browne, The Friary, Lichfield (A) ..................... 100 
D. & W. Robertson, Iron Merchants, Dundee and 
CE TD cain victtentsvaxeinntes MOTE NOL EE ee Le 100 
J. & G. Nicholls, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row (A) 200 
*J. Glaisher, F.R.S., 13, Dartmouth-ter., Lewisham (A) 100 
*John Penn, The Cedars, Lee, Kent (M) ..................... 1,000 
WEE, Fo Meee: MOT CID co bssscsachacsenssivcncscances 500 
srecknell, Turner, & Sons, 31, Haymarket (M)............ 500 
*Philip Palmer, 118, St. Martin’s-lane (C°..................... 100 
“Joseph Chater, St. Dunstan’s-hill (C) .........0.0000.ccc 10) | 
D. Wilkinson (Molineaux, Webb, & Co.) Manchester(M) 200 
Sir Culling Eardley, Bart., Bedwell-park, Hatfield (A) 1,000 
Bevington & Sons, Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey (M)... 100 
POY Shs I no spaiiesleneaantnes 100 
George Briggs, 45, Wigmore-street (M) ..................06 100 
“William Charley, J.P., Seymour-hill, Belfast (M) ...... 100 
“John Field, Dornden, Tonbridge Wells (C) ............... 1,000 
_ Samuel Beale, M.P., 19, Park-street, Westminster (C) 1,000 
Rt. lion. Wm. Cowper, M.P., 17, Curzon-street (A)... 100 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., F.R.S., Edinburgh Univer- 
cine, ON OD: sanrnistnsrcenastgsnntascscessntarpionpernsistan es oiasesr’ 100 
Thomas Hutton, J.P., D.L., Elm-park, Drumcondree, 
and Summer-hill, Dublin (M)  ...............cccceccceceeees 100 
Lord Wodehouse, 48, Bryanstone-square (A) ............ 100 
, WV. 8. Hale, Alderman, 73, Queen-street, City (C) ...... 1,000 
J. Bailey Denton, Woodfield, Stevenage (A)............... 100 
Edmynd Potter, F.R.S., Manchester UNIT. bhabsendecsonnsont 500 
Henry Pease & Co., Darlington (M)  .................0.00005 250 
_ Richard Fisher, 35, Queen-square, Bloomsbury (A) 500 
Charles Manby, F.R.S., 29, Cambridge-square (A) ...... 109 
James Billinge, Ashton, near Wigan (M) ................. » 100 
, Thomas Anderson, M.D., University, Glasgow «Oe 100 
n< harles W hittingham, Took’s-court, Cha»cery-lane (A) 200 
— pa A. Thompson, South Kensington Museum (A) 100 
enry Woollams (Wm. Woollams & Co.), High-street, 
near M anchester-squaxre (BM) ..cccccccosceccscsses-csccccccees 250 
aay @ G0., TRIBUNE GOED scicscicosscveedstocasocassabectones « 250 
IR. Hill, Worcester (M) ...cssssescssseseccsescoreccccssccerce . 100 
E. B. Evans, Worcester CED. ibesabsbidicsedandetdendinecbeniibes - 10 
— & Perrins, Worcester (M) .........cscesscceeessssesseeesee 100 
“_ Lewis, Alderman, Worcester (M) ..................... 100 
Ie C. Sheriff, Worcester aR ge ay 100 
“s. Alex. Forrest, 50, Lime-street Liverpool (M) 100 
rgd oulter, Dover Museum, Vice-President (A)... 100 
"Robt. T auntleroy (Robt. “Fentloney’ & Co. ios, 
Bunhill. SOTO} : ntleroy 0., 100, 
ee cp ouul-row), 3, Garden-court, Middle Temple (C) 100 
. Gre M p 29 7 id P ove 
gson, M.P., 32, Upper Harley-street (C)............ 100 
Colenat Eairbairn, Northwood, Manchester (A) ......... 1,500 
J AJ BS ees R.E., 17, Westbourne-park (A) .,....... 100 
Blake. Bu, ease, ae (C) ncocccssccoes soccccoeceoee see 1,000 
Baste’ urn, & Co., Sheffield (M) .......cc0-ccscsecsereveeree 100 
con, Amos, & Sons, The Grove, Southwark (M)...... 1,000 
Foshan Son, & Ledger, 25, Barbican (M) ......... nadine "250 
*Baward MMe Mechanical Engineer, Thetford (A) ... 500 
fields (4) ¢, 8, Cook’s-court, Lincoln’s-inn- as 
W Dent Bickle m* ert Peer eet e ee ee ee = seereeseesoveoess sees 
uliam , y-park, Bromley, Kent (A) ......... 200 





Geo. Roe, J.P., D.L., Nutley, near Dublin (A) ......- eee. £250 
C. Fowler, Totri House, near High Wycombe (A)... 100 
Jenkins, Hill, & — Birmingham c seevereceoesocecs . — 
Cyrus & James Clark, Street, Somerset (M) ......-.---.-. 

*T. R. Crampton, C.E., Buckingham-street, Strand (A) 1,000 
P. Carstairs, The Green, Richmond (A) «....-:.000++.s000e — 200 
Thos. Baring, M.P., 41, Upper Grosvenor-street (C) ... 3,000 
Thos. 8. Cowie, 24, -strect, Hanover-square (A) 500 
Robt. R. Broad, K.N.L., K.§.M., Consul, Falmouth(A) 100 
Henry Alcock, Banker, Aireville, near Skipton ee 100 
Henry Crosfield, Temple-court, Liverpool (C) ............ 500 
Edward Cave, Dawson-street, Liverpool (C) ..........-.... 100 

*Henry Conybeare, Little Sutton-house, Chiswick (A)... 1,500 
W. T. Crosbie, J.P., D.L., Ardfert Abbey, Tralee (A)... 100 
Samuel Robotham, Birmingham (M) ...............-.-..+.+ 100 
Thomas Chambers, The Common Sergeant, Temple (A) 100 

*J. 8. W. 8. Erle Drax, M.P., Charborough-park, 

PRR RS SPP SE EE 100 
Richard Croft Chawner, The Abnals, Lichfield (C) ...... 100 


*Ralph Ward Jackson, Greetham-hall, West Hartlepool, 
President of West Hartlepool Mechanics’ Institn.(A) 200 








William Aldam, Fri Hall, near Doncaster 
Soha Geshe Woe ade, 


(A) «2... £100 
f near M 
Capt. Sir Breke Middleton, Bart., R.N., 


(A) 100 
C.B., 


hrubland-park, sponteh (A) capveseesosecbepens a | 
aos the - ht Hon. AA 2 wowmee Tighe, Wood- 

8 -park, relan (A Fete ee reeeeee ee emeweeree ore 
William Ht. Rumbold. The Grange, Tonbridge. wells (A) 100 
John Standish, Royal Nursery, Bagshot, Surre (A) ... 200 
J. H. Robinson, A.R.A., New Grove, Petworth (A) ... 100 
William R. Sandbach, Wellesbourne Hall, Warwick (A) 100 
Right Hon. L. Sulivan, Broom House, Fulham (A)...... 100 

278,250 
Promised on behalf of the Metropolitan Lines of 
TRRIIIET  cnbeseccesccrenangensccases covssovessscutéostoonesosecccoses 80,000 


[Of this the Board of Directors of the London and 
North-Western have undertaken £15,000. } 


Full totel............ seseee £398,250 


By Order, P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 


*,* Any names omitted in this List, or received since the pre- 
paration of it will be published in future announcements. 








LASGOW and the HIGHLAN DS.—-Koyal 
Route vid Crinan and Caledonian Canals.—The Royal 
Mail Steamer IONA leaves Glasgow Bridge Wharf Daily 
(except —yoy at Seven a.m., for Ardrishaig; conveying 
assengers to ban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Lona, 
lencoe, &c.—Sailing-bills with maps (sent post free), and 
other particulars, on application to the proprietors, DAVID 
HUTCHESON &CO., 119, Hope-street.—Glasgow, July 9, 1860. 
REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 
TOURISTS’ and FAMILY TICKETS at CHEAP 
FARES, available for One Month, are issued at King’s-cross 
and other principal Stations, to 








Scarboro’, Filey 
Harrogate, Bridlington, 
Whitby, Withernsea, 


Isle of Man, Buxton, Matlock, and district, 
and (from King’s-cross only) to Scotland, on and after Ist July. 


At certain country Stations only, Tickets of a similar des- 
cription are also issued to the following places :— 


The Lakes of Cumberland Blackpool, 
and Westmoreland, Fleetwood and 
Southport, Lytham, 


and to the Lincolnshire Seacoast. 


Handbills, with full particulars, may be obtained at King’s- 
cross, and all the Company's Receiving Offices in London, and 


_ at the stations in the country. 


percentage.—By order, 


*George 8. Trower, 33, Hyde-park-square (A)............... 200 
*Kdward Akroyd, Bank-field, Halifax (M)..................... 500 
Rear-Admiral Wm. Ramsay, C.B., 40, Charing-cross(A) 100 
Edward Barrington, 202, Great Britain-st., Dublin (A) 100 
Charles Bartholomew, C.E., Doncaster (A)...... sailed nai 100 
Wm. Marshall, Penworthan-hall, near Preston (A) ...... 200 
John Ormerod, Mordiford, Hereford (A) ..............0005 100 
Samuel H. Thompson, Kingswall, Liverpool (C) ......... 500 
J. Rawston Stary, Nottingham (M) ....................00..... 200 
Anthony K. Barker, The Park, Cheltenham (C) ......... 100 
Thos. Woolcombe, 26, Kerr-street, Devonport (C) ...... 100 
The Cluny Macpherson, Cluny Castle, Kingussie (C) ... 100 
Chas. G. Maclea, J.P., 17, Blenheim-terrace, Leeds (M) 100 
Rylands & Sons, Manchester (M) ............::ccceceeceeeeenee 500 
Robert Williamson, Scarborough (A) ....... Mevbtenestinteses 100 
G. Rigby and J. Robinson, 7, Park-lane, Piccadilly (C) 500 
*Griffith Jarrett, 37, Poultry (C) .............ccccececceeeeec cu eee 500 
W. and G. A. Winder, Birmingham (M)..................... 100 
George John Calvert & Co., York (M) ...........000.. ed 
*T. Dunn, Windsor Bridge Iron Works, Manchester (M 150 
A. G. Vieweg, 82, Wood-street (C) ...........ccccccceeceee ees 200 
John Watkins Brett, 2, Hanover-square (A) . prtuuaks 500 
Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., 17, Henrietta-street, Caven- 
dish-square (A) ................. ipbeseeuadebysvadanuseseenstestous 200 
George Stanton, Shrewsbury (A) ............ccccceeeeeseeeeue 100 
Clayton, Shuttleworth, & Co., Lincoln (M)................ . 1,000 
John Willett, C.E., 35, Albyn-place, Aberdeen (C) . 100 
James Landon, 88, Inverness-terrace, Bayswater (C)... 100 
James Wm. Murland, 25, Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin(A) 100 
Wrigley & Smith, Queen’s Chambers, Manchester (C) 100 
Thomas Kimpton, 6, Bath-street, Newgate-st. (C) ...... 250 
Arthur Lyon, 32, Windmill-street, Finsbury (M).......... 100 
W. Hepworth Dixon, Essex-villa, Queen’s-road (C)...... 100 
James Heath, 4, Broad-street, Bath (M)..................... 100 
James B. Bunning, Guildhall (A) .............008 500 
James Newall, Bury, Lancashire (C) .........ccsseseeereeses 10) 
Nathaniel Buckley, Ashton-under-Lyne (M) 10 
George Neighbour & Son, 127, High Holborn (M) ...... 500 
C. Lyon McKenzie, of St. Martin's, Provost of Inver- 
ness {4) chins Sealpitanivuecek tnciwidnovessce jeabaspiadsbesiies cvciiinevse 100 
Richard Johnson, 27, Dale-street, Manchester (C) ..... . 100 
Lloyd & Lloyd, Albion Tube Works, Birmingham (M) 100 
W. M. Thackeray, 34, Onslow-square (A) .................. 100 
*John Alger, 16, Oakley-square (A) ....cccccccceeeseceeeeeeeee 100 
* Joseph I. Solomon, 22, Red Lion-square (A) .............4. 100 
Thomas 8S. Foxwell, Shepton Mallet (C) ...........ccceeeeeee 200 
Huntley & Palmers, Reading (M) .................:.c...cc0eees 200 
Morris Lyons, 143, Suffolk-street, Birmingham (M)...... 100 
*Kelsall & Kemp, Rochdale (M) ...................:00064, sche’ 
*Francis Le Breton, 21, Sussex-place, Regent’s-park (C) 200 
W.S. Turnbull, Huntingtower, Perth (C) .................. 100 
James Johnston, New Mill,Elgin, N.B. (M)............... 100 
J. Slater Pratt, Oakland Ho., Stokesley, Yorkshire (M) 100 
W. P. Andrew, 26, Montague-square (A) .................. 200 
Edward Evans, Boveney Court, Windsor (A) ............... 100 
Spencer Steers, Halewood, Prescot (A) ...........00.00...4 100 
Wn. Terrall, Welsh Bach, Bristol (M)..... dniachishinibixect 10) 
*George Kent, 119, High Holborn (M) ...............0.0..0644 200 
James Pratt Marrian, Birmingham (M) sake 160 
Fownes Brothers & Co., 41, Cheapside (M) ...... 100 
*Clabburn, Sons, & Crisp, Norwich (M) aikibedsaknos? .. ee 
George Jay & Son, Albion Mill, Norwich (M) ............ 100 
Aire and Calder Glass Co., Castleford, Free Trade 
Wharf, and 61, King William-street (C) .................. 500 
Ne I I OED os scp cacsanrasepapesinehess cheaseed 250 
J. & J. Hopkinson, 235, Regent-street (M).................. 20 
Richard Viccars, jun., Vine Cottage, Padbury (M) ...... 100 
Barnett Meyers, Mill-lane, Tooley-street (M) ............ 100 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy, 
7, Fitzroy-square (A).......... Piva eileen cesivads ca. ee 
Frederick rayler, 11, Upper Phillimore-gardens, Ken- 
Sington (A) ...cccccccovcccccsserecsee denhde khan sadibersubeseseuetin - 200 
John Jackson Blandy, High-grove, Reading (A) ......... luv 
The Earl of Rosse, F.R.S., Birr Castle, Parsonstown, 
ERGMME CB) ss ccsesesediscses.sessses © Sbsdboosecvedescodeondeceniees 1,000 
Ca'ey Brothers, Windsor (M) ..........02..cceeeeeccsteneeecceeee 1) 
Elsmore & Forster, Tunstall, Staffordshire (M)............ 250 
C. Bruce Allen, Architectural Museum, South Ken- 
WMA CBD nactncssaicgsbcbinnecobdtd Gnsecsvscrannesetesbincseces 100 
Directors and Officers of the Crystal Palace Company :— 
Thomas N. Farquhar, Chairman (A) ............. eevee 1,000 
SR; ROROTOOR CA) ccscececscsccceccecescsiccscscesestotacesans - 1,000 
BCE POO CA) ccccss ieee « sngcsntececsecse Sescenccssecsossos - 1,000 
ee 8 TS covsceccscssccccocss §6©—6 OU 
Charles Horsley (A) 200... ccccccsccscevcesecccees eeceoescsece « 200 
SID BE CID ba dins ssdeniscderndadsccitgsrecstcckenssbernsies 200 
Reginald Read, M.D. (A) ......cceeee.eee eoccescecccceece - 200 
Sl, ND GAL ccbisiuhvevncdbetsnetssedeiestenabiastdeoka - 100 
*R. K. Bowley, General Manager (A) .................. 500 
Dr. David 8. Price, Technological Museum (A)... 100 
*George Grove, Secretary (A)..............:.cscceceeeeeees 100 
John Moreton, Wolverhampton (C) ......................04. . 100 
Henderson & Co., Durham (M) .. phatesvassind . 800 
W. A. Pope, 52, Charles-street, Berkeley-square (C) ... 100 
*Frederick Braby, Fitzroy Works, Euston-road (C) ...... 100 
Coalbrookdale Co., Shropshire (C)  ...................+- , 1,000 
Charles Chatfield, Croydon (A) .............2...ccccceeeeeceeeee 100 
Joseph Curt, 33, Great Portland-street (A) .............++ 100 
Stephen Bird, Hornton Villa, Kensington (C) ............ 250 
W. M. Christy & Sons, Fairfield, Manchester (M) ...... 500 
HI. Browne Alexander, The Laurels, Barnes, Surrey (A) 100 
T. W. Cook, 8, Clifford-street, New Bond-street (M)... 250 
Samuel Blackwell, 259; Oxford-street (M).......0....00008 200 
Robert Mackay Smith, Edinburgh (C)............ sesessvoveee 250 
James Heather, The Crescent, Camden-road-villas (A) 100 
Henry Guedalla, Gresham Club, City (C) ....0+...+000 ooo (8 
*Elliott, Brothers, 30, Strand (A) .......-.:ceccceceeererses -- 900 
*Thomas Tapling & Co., 1 to 8, Gresham-street West, 
and 105, Woad-street OOD) seccacddsescancdeds Haseasneaenndseed 1,000 
*William Tagg, 49, Chichester-place, King’s Cross (A)... 100 
*E. Bax, 1, Charin ee | | Te a 
Lord Willoughby i Eresby, 142, ge GAD sins we 
*H. Ransford, Huron Lodge, Boltons, W. Brompton(M) 100 
Robert Hullond, Stanmore Hall, Middlesex (A) ......... 500 
Matte DB Bewe, TOMER CB)  oscsssccescivcasdavséiscsascassacde - 20 
Major Munn, Throwley House, Faversham, Kent (A)... 100 
Alexander Zauzi, 20, Brompton-crescent and 53, Old 
BOSONS (CO) ncvecccceccccesese ceseccesctebinetoesticcesencisces © MED 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 

King’s-cross, August, 1860. 

REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 

W TOURISTS’ SEASIDE and FAMILY TICKETS, 
available for a month or longer by extra payment, are now 
ISSUED at Paddington and other principal Stations :— 

To EXETER, Bideford, Barnstaple, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Torquay, and Paignton, 50s. first-class, and 35s. second class ; 
Truro, 60s. and 4s. ; and Penzance, 65s, and 45s. (to parties 
of not less than three persons). 

To Weymouth, Dorchester, and Bridport, 35s. and 25s., to 
parties taking not less than four first or six second-class 
tickets. 

To the Isle of Man, Bangor, and Beaumaris, vid Chester and 
Liverpool, 70s. and 50s. 

To Llandudno vid Liverpool, 67s. and 47s. 

To Carnarvon, vid Llangollen and Llanberis, and to Bala and 
Dolgelly, vid Llangollen, 70s. and 50s. 

To Narberth Road and New Milford, for Tenby and Milford 
Haven—Tourists’ tickets, 728. and 50s. ;, family tickets (to 
parties of not less than three persons), 638. and 45s. 

To Limerick and Killarney, for the South of Ireland, vid 
Milford Haven and Waterford, 5/. 5s. and 4J. 

Bilis, giving full particulars, can be obtained at the Com- 
yany’s Offices and Stations, or upon application to the Super- 
intendent at Paddington. 


Dette COUNTIES RAILWAY. — A 
MONTH at the SEA-SIDE.—Family Tickets (for not less 
than four persons) from London to Lowestoft or Yarmouth and 
back. First class, 32s. ; second class, 25s. each person. Frorn 
London to Aldborough and back: First class, 46s.; second 
class, 21s. each person. From London to Harwich or Dover- 
court and back: First class, 20s.; second class, 16s. each 
person. Extra tickets are issued at half these rates, to enable 
one member of the family to travel to London and back. The 
family ticket may be extended on payment of a small 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


ATURDAY TO MONDAY AT THE 
SEASIDE.—EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.-—-A 
SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSION TRAIN will leave London 
at nl ge every SATURDAY, for Harwich, Ipswich, Ald- 








horough, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft, returning on the following 
Monday, 
FARES. 
Ist class, 2ndclass. 3rd class. 
To Harwich and back ......... 10s, 0d 6s. Od. ... 3s. Gd. 
»» Ipswich and back ......... 10s. Od. 6s. Od. .., 4s. Od. 
5, Aldborough and back...... 17s. 6d, 2s. 6d... 8s. 6d, 
», Yarmouth or Lowestoft 
GUE DEON ccccsscscnsnscses . 20s. Od. ... 158. Od. ... 108. Od. 
By order, J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 
OUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


FAMILY TICKETS to the SEASIDE, at very 
REDUCED RATES, are now issued at the Waterloo-bridge 
Station :— 

To Ryde, vid Portsmouth, for Ventnor, Sandown, &c. 

To Cowes, vid Southampton, 

To Weymouth, 

To Dorchester. 

To Poole, for Bournemouth. 

To Wareham, for Swanage. 

To Lymington, for Freshwater and the Western part of the 

Isle of Wight, the scenery of which is unrivalled. 

These Tickets are available for periods of from two weeks to 
three months. 

Family Tickets are also issued at the Waterloo-bridge 
Station :— 

To seraotagie or Bideford, for Iifracombe and the North of 

evon, 

To Exeter, for Exmouth, &c. 

To Feniton, for Sidmouth and Ottery, St. Mary. 

To Honiton, for Sidmouth. 

To Colyton, for Seaton and Axmouth. 

To Axminster, for Lyme Regis. 

Available for 28 days, or for an extended period, on payment 
of a small per-centage. 

For further particulars, apply to the Traffic Manager, 
Waterloo-bridge Station, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


HERTS. 
Rosher-house, and about 1060 acres of well-timbered Park 
Lee eee ae eS alee of the London 
North-Western Railway, and thus within one half-bour's 


y y of the metropolis. 
AL ESSES. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY, to inform the public that this valuable 
PROPERTY was NOT SOLD at the AUCTION, and may now 
be treated for by Private Contract. 


SUSSEX. 

Valuable Freehold Estates in the Borough of Rye, comprising 
about 940 Acres of most fertile and productive Arable, 
Grass, and Hop Land, with several Farm-houses and 
extensive Agricultural Buildings, numerous Cottages and 
Houses. two Brick-Fielda, Ac., situate in the Parishes of 
Rye, Iden, Playden, Udimore, Guildford, and Winchelsea, 
Sussex, and Wittersham, Kent; aleo about forty Houses, 
Warehouses, Inns, Shops, &c., in t town of Rye, the 
whole of the annual value of about £3,500; also, a 
capital small Mansion, called Springfield-lodge, on the hill, 

t a mile from Rye, containing every accommodation for 
n family, with convenient offices and stabling, pleasure 
grounds, large kitchen gardens, and paddocks extending 


over 6a. 2r. 12p. 7 s 
ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY, beg to inform the public that the above was 

NOT SOLD at the recent AUCTION, and unless shortly dis- 

of, it will be divided into numerous lots, and sold in the 
month of September. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

On the immediate borders of the counties of Northampton 
and Leicester. — The distinguished Mansion, known as 
Bilton Grange, an extensive and magnificent structure, 
presenting a fine example of the Tudor period of archi- 
tecture, with every internal fitting and decoration in pure 
keeping, and suitable for a nobleman or gentleman with a 
large establishment, beautifully situate two miles from 
Rugby, affording excellent railway transit, and surrounded by 
about 40 acres of park-lands, overlooking a delightful ied 
scape, formed by a richly-timbered pasture vale, terminated 
by the high land dividing the counties of Warwick and 
Northampton, in the heart of a district hunted by the 
Pytchley, the Quorn, and three other fashionable packs of 


foxhounds. 
M ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLEY have been honoured with instructions to 
offer by public SALE, at the MART, near the Bank of England, 
in the month of OCTOBER, the above remarkably important 
PROPERTY, consisting of a noble mansion, erected within 
the last 20 years, in the most substantial and costly manner 








(selected bricks, with stone dressings Syougnent), from the | 


designs and under the immediate superintendence of the late 
A. W. R. Pugin, Esq., the celebrated ecclesiastical architect, 
and it was his first as well as his grandest work in domestic 
architecture, carried out with an enthusiastic zealousness, a 


minuteness of detail, an uniformity in design, and a purity of | 


style truly marvellous. It is placed on a dry and healthy site, 
commanding rich home scenery, is surrounded by a compact 


domain of about 400 acres, chiefly park-lands and parklike | 


pastures and paddocks (in which are well-frequented fox-earths, 
securing frequent meets), and the <r by a shrubbery 
avenue, which only admits of a view of its stately turret tower, 
and the massive arched porch entrance gives to the building a 
most imposing appearance. Its interior arrangements consist 
of an entrance hall, 31 by 21 feet, in fine a of billiard room 
adjoining, 22 feet square ; dining hall, 37 by 24 feet, with a 
minstrel gallery or orchestra; a noble gallery, 102 feet by 
17 feet 6; a library, communicating by sliding doors with the 
drawing room, forming together a fine reception room or saloon, 
75 feet by 21 feet, and having large stone bay windows over- 
looking the grounds, and a rich prospect ; all fitted and finished 
with exquisite taste, and in thorough keeping with the particu- 
lar period, having English oak panels, the linen, and other 
chaste patterns, exhibiting the finest examples of joiner’s 
work; with oak floors beautifully laid and polished; boldly 
sculptured chimney-pieces, with massive dog supports ; stained 
glass windows, &c., giving, with all the unique appointments 
in antique ae a perfect baronial air. There is also 
a delightful second drawing room 21 feet by 16 feet, with a 
hay 16 feet by 11 feet, and finished with old and fine tapestry 
panels, an elegant boudoir, and other rooms of a minor character. 
There are 41 chambers (exclusive of six men-servants’ rooms), of 
which number 11 are principal apartments, with dressing rooms, 
large, lofty, and cheerful, and fitted throughout in true taste, 
with massive carved, canopy, state, and other bedsteads, ward- 
robes with elaborately carved panels, and other articles, 
rare, curious, and costly, approached by a fine English oak 
staircase. 

The domestic offices are planned with great attention to con- 
venience, and are fully equal to the requirements of a large 
family, and include a finely-arranged kitchen, with an ante- 
room communicating with the dining-room. The whole of the 
house lighted with gas made upon the premises. The out- 
offices are numerous and substantial, and include three 3-stall 
stables fitted with oak, and six loose boxes, saddle and harness- 
rooms, &c., and a shoeing-forge, a range of five double coach- 
houses, a pump-house, &c.; an excellent gasometer, erected at 
a distance from the mansion, precluding the possibility of an- 
noyance, and supplving the mansion and every part of the 
premises. The pleasure-grounds contain extensive gravelled 
and lawn terraces, with avenues of the arancaria and the deo- 
dora, a capital bowling-green, and extensive conservatory; a 
walled kitchen-garden, in perfect order. The Bilton-grange 
farm-house, with substantial and newly-erected farm-buildings, 
together with various ornamental cottages within the demain, 
embracing in its entirety 392a. Lr. 2p., of which 266a. Or. 21p. 
are rich and useful pastures, 107a. Ir. 37p. corn and root land, 
and the remainder, 18a. 2r. 14p., the mansion grounds and cur- 
tilage, forming a magnificent freehold residential property. 

Note.—Immediate possession may be obtained, and the whole 
of the appropriate antique fitted and other furniture, may be 
taken by the purchaser, at a valuation, to be made in the usual 
manner. Also, as an appendage to the Bilton Grange mansion, 
Dunchurch Lodge, a very superior hunting-box, most substan- 
tially erected and faced with stone, commanding a charming home 
landscape, with internal arrangements suited to a bachelor or a 

rentleman with a small establishment, and comprising entrance 

dining-room, drawing-room, and morning-room, with conve- 
nient and suitable offices, and ten good chambers. The out-offices 
consist of two coach-houses, with harness and saddle-rooms, 
two loose boxes, &c., placed in a pitched carriage yard. A sub- 
stantial newly -erect range, containing eight ‘capital loose 
boxes, with lofts over, and well supplied with soft water ; plea- 
sure grounds, with conservatory, kitchen-garden, and two grass 
paddocks, containing together about }1 acres, in the occupation 
of T. F. Hazelhurst, Esq., as a yearly tenant at £150.—Par- 
ticulars, with lithographic plans, will, in due time, be issued: 
and, in the interim, further information may be obtained of 
Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, and DRAKE, Solicitors, 
#6, Parliament-street ; and of Messrs. DANTEL SMITH, SON, 
& OAKLEY, Land Agents, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, 8.W., of whom alone cards to view the mansion can 
be obtained, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

MESSE. DANIEL SMITH, 
OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, at TWELVE o'clock, TWO valu- 
able tithe-free PASTURE FARMS, known as Farr’s and Black- 
thorne’s, or Home Farms, containi 428 ACRES of 
capital LAND, in the of , on the turnpike 
road from Bicester to Aylesbury, within three miles of Bices- 
ter, thirteen of Aylesbury, ten of Buckingham, and thirteen of 
Oxford, both let to yearly tenants; also the Rent-charge in 
lieu of — — commuted at £85 per — ro- 
y is for three good lives, ages respectively forty-four, 
eat -enet and thirty-six, by lease from the Bi of Oxford, 
Six Policies of Insurance, on the above lives, for £5,100 in the 
aggregate will be included in the sale-—A more detailed adver- 
tisement will shortly be published, and Particulars, when ready, 
may be had of J. M. CARTER, Esq., Solicitor, Alresford, 
Hants; at the George Hotel, Aylesbury; King’s Arms, Bices- 
ter; at the Mart; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterlov-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 


SON, & 








HANTS. 

A Portion of the Brambridge-house Estate, including 
about 600 acres of Arable and Pasture Land and Water 
Meadows, inters with Woodlands and Game Covers, 
in the parishes of South Stoneham, Twyford, and Otterborne, 
within one mile of the Bishopstoke Station on the South- 
Western Line of Railway, four miles from Winchester, and 


five from Southampton. 
N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLEY will SELL by AUCTION, at the GEORGE 
HOTEL, WLNCHESTER, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15th, 
in lots, the following FREEHOLD PROPERTY, forming the 
remaining portion of the above estate, the mansion and 820 
acres having been disposed of :—Lot 1. The Ham Farm-house 
and Premises, and about 131 acres of land; the Boyatt Farm- 
house and Premises, and 274 acres of land; the Broom-hill 
Lands, donsisting of 46 acres, all let on lease at very moderate 
rents, amounting to £439 per annum; also 125 acres of capital 
Woodlands, in hand, and well stocked with timber and under- 
wood, together with various cottages and small holdings, pro- 
ducing about £33 per annum. The whole comprises about 584 
acres, lying well together, and forming a safe investment. 
Lot. 2. A Dwelling-house, brick-yard, and several inclosures of 
land, at Allbrook, let at £20 per annum, and two cottages 
adjoining, let at £5.10s. Lot 3. A desirable Roadside Inn, 
near the Bishopstoke Station, with e garden, let on lease 
(after the death of a person aged 80) at £20 per annum. Lot 4. 
Two Allotments in Stoke Common, copyhold under the Bishop 
of Winchester, centaining 2a. 2r.2p. Particulars, with plans 
(when ready), may be of JAMES WICKENS, - 
Solicitor, 1, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W.; at the 
place of sale; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-Mall, 8.W. 





KENT. 
An Enclosure of superior Grass Land, adjoinin 
Manor Way, and a comfortable Residence on ness-heath, 
in the parish of Erith. 
A eo DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
| OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER<A, at TWO, the above PROPERTY. 
Lot 1 will consist of a very desirable small Residence, plea- 


the Pieardy 


| santly situate on the hill, about two miles from Abbey-wood 





Station, fronting Lesness-heath, and on the Upper-road from 
Woclwich to Erith, only twelve miles from London, and com- 
manding an extensive view over the Thames, the Essex shore, 
and the surrounding country. The house affords sufficient ac- 
commodation for a small family. The premises comprise three- 
stall stable and coach-house, large barn, cow-sheds, &c.; there 
is a very large and good garden, and a small paddock. The 
total area is 2a. Ir. 20p. The whole is in good order, and fit for 
immediate occupation. Lot 2 will consist of an Enclosure of 
valuable Grass Marsh Land, containing 15a. 3r. 17p., adjoining 
Picardy Manor Way, and not far from Lot 1. Possession may 
be had on completion of the purchase.— Particulars, with plans, 
may be had of Messrs. SAMPSON, SAMUEL, & EMANUEL, 
Solicitors, 31, New Broad-street, E.C.; at the Mart; and of 
Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents 
and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 
PRELIMINARY ADVERTISEMENT. 
Valuable Estate in the County of Northampton, on the borders 


“a of Bedfordshire. 
N ESSRS. SON, & 














DANIEL SMITH, 
OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, in the 
month of OCTOBER, a very valuable and desirable ESTATE, 
known as Park Leys and Bencroft Grange, situate in the parish 
of Rushden, about eleven miles from Bedford, six and a half 
miles from Wellingborough, fourteen miles from Kettering, 
and fifteen from Northampton, about a mile and a half from 
Iichester, and three miles from Sharnbrook Stations on the 
Leicester and Hitchin Railway. It comprises about 560 ACRES 
of superior CORN and STOCK LAND, all tithe-free, lying in 
a ring fence, divided into large enclosures, the whole of which 
has been highly farmed by the proprietor for several years ; 
also, a good farm-house and premises, a bailiff’s house, cottage, 
and other farm premises. About 430 acres are freehold, and 
130 copyhold of the manor of Rushden, subject to a fine cer- 
tain. The property is intersected by the road from Bedford to 
Higham Ferrers, and is ina good hunting country, within reach 
of the Oakley, Pytchley, and Lord Fitzwilliam’s hounds, and 
within one and a half hour’s railway journey from London. It 
is surrounded by the estates of the Duke of Bedford, and F.U. 
Sartoris, Esq., which are strictly preserved, has been lately deeply 
underdrained in a very effectual manner, and is now in capital 
condition. The estate is in the neighbourhood of good markets, 
with good railway accommodation and good roads, and forms a 
very desirable occupation and safe investment. James Crowley, 
the bailiff, will show the property.— Particulars, with plans, will 
be published in due course, and, when ready, may be had of 
Messrs. MARKHAM, Solicitors, Northampton; at the chief 
Inns in the neighbourhood; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 
LD WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE. 
PORTLAND STONE, in Blocks, Granite, Kerb-pitching, 
&c. Messrs. Eversrietp & Horn: are instructed by the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings to 
Sell by Auction, at both ends of Old Westminster-Bridge, on 
Tuesday, 21st of August, at Twelve for One, about 400 Blocks 
of Portland Stone, of large dimensions and of sound quality ; 
also a quantity of Granite, Kerb (easily convertible into steps 
or tramway) Granite-pitching, York and Portland Paving, and 
other useful stone,—being the first portion of the materials of 
the Old Bridge. The blocks lie convenient for loading, and will 








| be placed on to the purchaser's trucks free of expense. May 
| be viewed by orders to be obtained of Messrs. Eversrre.p 


| & Horwe; and 


j Street, or Coal-Exchange. 


may be had at the Office of Works, 
X&c., Whitehall-place ; and of the Auctioneers, 40, Parliament- 














HY 2c&B., MCOLLS’, Establishments for 
@ Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing. 


REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 
CT, 
mpRe CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPH, used in private life, as well as for 
Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, t 
22, Cornhill, E.C., London; and 
chester. 


—— 

LOTHING for YOUTH.—The KNICKER. 
BOCKER, the Highland Dress, Ladies’ T , 

Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames a 

with much novelty and eral excellence, H. J. & D. Nieoij 

have, for the remainder of this season, at WARWICK HOUgp 

142 and 144, ae ey In the autumn this branch will 

be removed to the rear of the old establishment. 


V ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURIstTs 

will find much ease and comfort in the N EUTRAL. 
COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by one or more button; 
with TROUSERS and VEST, all of one material, as origina), 
introduced by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Corn)jj! 
They recommend also a Black Velvet Coat ; and, for gentleme, 
seeking a kind of Helf-dress Morning Coat, a fine black clot) 
is specially prepared : this garment is edged with braid, ang 
cut somewhat as a riding-coat, and is getting into general uge. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four toOne Hundred Guineas; Silver, Ty, 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Lilustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch nowy 
made. Watches sent to all parts of the world. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749, 
ALCONY’S POWDER FOR THE PRE. 
SERVATION OF THE DEAD. 

Sotz AGeEnts.—Messrs. GARSTIN & CO., Funeral Fy. 
nishers, No. 5, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 

This estimable Powder, now extensively used in Paris, js 
strongly recommended for its efficacious effects in removin 
any unpleasant odour, and also arrests decay. Redu 
charges—first quality, 21s. ; second ditto, 12s. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! ! 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

Norton’s Pivws act as a powerful tonic and genéral aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom, 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norron’s Pittus,”’ and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


YHE BOOK SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AMONG THE POOR. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1750, 
19, PATERNOSTER ROW, and BAZAAR, SOHO SQUARE. 
The object of this Society is, by the tuitous distributio 
aud sale of Books and Tracts of established excellence, as wel! 
as the publication of original and Standard Works, to promote 
religious and moral instruction, especially among the poor. 
All Subscribers have the privilege of purchasing any Books 
they may require, at greatly reduced prices. They are al» 
entitled to Books of their own Selection, to the amount of 
Twenty Shillings for every Guinea subscribed ; and for every 
Half-Guinea, Books to the amount of Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence. 
A new Catalogue has recently been published, and will be 
forwarded gratis to any address. 
FREDERICK CLARKE, Manager. 


ILMORE CATHEDRAL—ALNWICk 
CASTLE.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price «1, 
stamped 5d., contains: Fine Views, Interior and Exterior, 0! 
Kilmore Cathedral, Lreland—The Works at Alnwick Castle 
Arrangement of Warehouses—Archologists in Shropshire—4 
Damp Day at Pevensey—Lodging Houses—Girder Bridges- 
Condition of the Poilce-courts—Drinking-Fountains—Wors 
in Ireland—The Manufacture of Paving Tiles—Surveyors su 
Appraisers—The Size of Rain-pipes—Institution of Mechanics 
Engineers—Church-building News—Provincial News—Comye- 
titions, &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and # 
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Booksellers. SMALLEI 
Now ready, and Cheap at Twenty Guineas. 
HE FOURTH SERIES of the DRAWING- JAMES ¥ 
ROOM PORTRAIT GALLERY of EMINENT PEI- 
SONAGES, containing Twenty - Six Proof Portraits, ¥” Ce 





Autographs and Memoirs, beautifully bound, and the ILLUS 
TRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD for Six Months, for ls, 
post free. A few copies of the First, Second, and Third Sen 






SEELE 























may be had at 21s. each, without Papers, to complete the > 
of Portraits. Only Four Guineas the Set (146) from the co M RS. 
mencement. 
Of all Booksellers, or post free from the Office, 1, H OME 
199, Strand, London. Voice, Fi 
P.O. Orders payable at Strand Office, to Mr. Jonn Tats. o? we RK 
Just published, price 1s. ; free by post for 14 stamps, (rell-doing 
HE HAND-BOOK to YOUTH, BEAUTY, 3, “loth, 5. 
and REFINEMENT. An Essay on the TEETH and COX ‘Mae sD 
PLEXION. By EDWARD DAVIESON, Dentist, 448, W> = renth T] 
STRAND, LONDON. «: 10s. 





Cuarrer I.—Contains a Description and Analysis of Bes! 
and its Manifestations. 

Carter II.—A Treatise on the Teeth; showing how thes 
organs may be preserved from decay; an important 





Wor 


1. THE G 












for Artificial Teeth; and a new agent for rendering the Real 
ones sound. , Price 5s. 
Cuarrer III.—The Complexion; Beauty in the Ho 2. NATUR 
Face, and how it may be attained. sid and the Fie 
Cuarrer IV.—Cosmetics; showing how many a be## cloth, price 
complexion has been destroyed. of 3. T HE H 
Cuartrr V.— THE FLEUR DE L’AGE; one ° .. Youthful I 
greatest discoveries in the world, by which the ae sett n cloth, p 





may be made white, soft, and delicate in an incre 
space of time, &c., &c. 

The work is illustrated with numerous cases. P 

London: Horyoaxe & Co., 147, Fleet-street ; 
all Booksellers. 

The Author continues to be consulted at his Dental BeOS: 
ment, daily from 10 till 6. 448, WEST STRAND, LO? 
over the Electric Telegraph Office, 
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| AT PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


The largest and best selection in London, both of goods made up ready for immediate wear, and in the pieces, 
Goods sent to the Country free—accompanied by a dressmaker or milliner, if necessary. 


DRESSMAKING TO ANY EXTENT AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
ADDRESS AS ABOVE, 103, OXFORD-STREET. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY would respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by 
PURCHASING MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in urope. Mourning 
Costume of every description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The 
most Reasonable Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING ‘WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 


ANTOINE CLAUDET, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
107, REGENT-STREET, QUADRANT, NEAR VIGO-STREET. 











A CARD. 
Mr. CARRICK, 


MINIATURE PAINTER on tute PHOTOGRAPHIC BASE. 


STUDIO, 32, REGENT-STREET, PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. 


GUSH & FERGUSON, 


ARTISTS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 
GALLERY—179, REGENT-STREET, W. 








Now ready, Second Edition, foolscap 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


PROFESSOR FARADAY’S LECTURES 
PHYSICAL FORCES, 


Delivered to a Juvenile Audience at the Royal Institution. Reported and Edited by Witi1am Crooks, F.C.S. 
London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN & CO. 


WYLD’S NEW MAP OF THE WORLD, 


ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 


Beautifully engraved, and containing the most recent Geographical Information. Four sheets 6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 2 in., £1, 14s. ; 
in case, £2, 2s.; on rollers, varnished, £3, 3s, 


WYLD’S MAP OF THE WORLD, 
In One Sheet, 10s, 6d.; in Case, 16s.; on Rollers, Varnished, £1. 1s. 
WYLD’S LARGE MAP OF EURCPE, SIX SHEETS, GENERAL MAP. 
In Sheets, £1. 12s.; in Cases, £2. 12s. 6d.; on Rollers, Varnished, £2, 12s. 6d. 
WYLD’S EUROPE, ONE SHEET. 
In Sheet, 5s.; in Case, 8s. 6d.; on Rollers, Varnished, 12s. 


WYLD’S LARGE MAP OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES, 
WITH THE RAILWAYS AND STATIONS, FROM THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, 
In Four Sheets, £1. 10s. ; in Case, £2. 2s.; on Rollers, £2. 12s, 6d. 
SMALLER MAPS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, AND ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
From 1s. to 10s. 


JAMES WYLD, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next door to the Post Office, 457, West Strand, W.C.; 
and 2, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Vy ORKS BY JANE ANNE WINSCOM. 


1. REST AND RESURRECTION : 
and the Sunday. 


In cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


ON THE 








SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
the Sabbath 


MES: CAREY BROCK’S WORKS. 


1. HOME MEMORIES: Echoes of a Mother's 
Voice. Fourth Thousand, With Frontispiece. In cloth, 


price 5s. 
2. WORKING AND WAITING: or, Patience in 
Fourth Thousand. With Engraving. 


Well-doing: a Tale. 
Cloth, 5s.; morocco, 10s. 
a Tale from Real Life. 
With Engravings. Cloth, 5s.; mo- 


3. CHILDREN AT HOM®: 


Seventh Thousand, 
rocco, 10s. 


; SEELEY, Jackson, & Harurmary, 54, Fleet-street. 

W RKS BY FANNY ELIZABETH 

ss BUNNETT. 

1, THE GOLDEN BALANCE; or, the False and 
a Real. With Frontispiece. Second Thousand. In cloth, 
Tice 5s. 

2. NATURE’S SCHOOL: Lessons in the Garden 
and the Field, With Frontispiece, Second Thousand. In 
ck th, price 5s. 

3. THE HIDDEN POWER: a Tale Illustrative of 
Youthful Influence. Third Thousand. With Frontispiece. 
In cloth, price 5s, 


Sretey, Jackson, & Haturmay, 54, Fleet-street. 








. In 8vo., sewed, price 2s. : . 
HE POPEDOM FOUNDED ON SAND, 
p NOT ON THE ROCK: a Discourse directed against the 
“pal Claims to Universal Ecclesiastical Supremacy, and to the 
ower of Remitting Sins. By the Rev. Cuartxes Hann. 


BEELEY, Jackson, & Hariipay, 54, Fleet-street. 


| 
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| 





| 2. ONWARD; 


or, the Mountain Clamberers: a 

_ of Progress. With Frontispiece. Third Thousand. In 
cloth, 5s. 

3. VINEYARD LABOURERS: a Tale for those 
who long to be useful. Seventh Thousand, With Frontis- 
piece. In cloth, price 5s. 

4, OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN: the Lord’s Prayer 
Explained for Little Boys and Girls, The Third Thousand. 
With Frontispiece. In cloth, 1s. 

one) SEELEY, JACKSON, & Hawipay, 54, Fleet-street. 4 

OLUNTEERS! read “ THE VOLUNTEER 

RIFLEMAN’S MAGAZINE,” for AUGUST. 
Just published, price 6d. 
Sold at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
London Publisher, Smart, 10, Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, price 4d., Pamphlet, sent free by post to all 
parts of England on receipt of Five Stamps, 
PROPOSAL TO INCREASE THE 
F SMALLER SALARIES UNDER GOVERNMENT, 
AND TO AUGMENT THE ANNUAL VALUE OF CURA. 
CIES AND POOR LIVINGS; with Reasons for the Same. 
By Witi1am Ray Suze, Esq., F.S.A. 
‘* An able, well-timed, and most instructive pamphlet.” 


‘« Few fair or reasonable my after having looked into the 
sulsject, will dissent from the views of Mr. Smee, or consider 
his proposition extravagant.’’—Civil Service Gazette, 


Ricuarpsons, 23, Cornhill, 








On Monday next will be published, for Bartholomew Day, 
August 24, feap. Grins elon 3s., cloth lettered, , 


HE TWO THOUSAND CONFESSORS OF 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO. By the 
Rev. Tuomas Cotemay. pe 
The design of this work is to present a concise account, in a 
— form, of the Two Thousand Ministers who were ej 
m the Established Church in the reign of Charles If. Its 


plan will embrace a brief review of events that preceded 


their ejectment—an account of the — on which th 

acted —the —— ive measures ole which they suffered 

facts and anecdotes characteristic of the men and the times in 

which they Y get pee oe inte tions on their behalf— 

specimens of useful preaching, eminent piety amongst 

them—with the influence they have had on aueveding times. 
London: Joun Snow, Paternoster-row. 


BEST WORK ON CHINA. 
Fifth Thousand, Svo., cloth, 12s., 


HINA: ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 
With especial Keference to the Diffusion of the Gospel. 
By the Rev. W. H. Mepuvurert, D.D., forty years a Missionary 
to the Chinese. 
London: Joun Sxow, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BROWN. 
In post Svo., cloth elegant, price 6s. 


EDEN THE PROPHET: a Tale of the 
Coventers. Founded on Fact. By the Rev. A. Morton 
Brown, LL.D. 

**We have read the work with intense interest. While the 
book is emphatically one of facts—facts the most astounding in 
the annals of Scotland—it has all the fascination of fiction,” — 
Glasgow Examiner. 

** Dr. Brown has succeeded in producing, from the various 
materials at his command, a book of thrilling interest,’’— 
Commonwealth. 

‘*** Peden the Prophet’ possesses the merit of earnestness 
and style, written obviously by a man who has studied Macaulay 
and other masters, It is a work to be proud of.’’—Literary 
Gazette. 














London: Joun Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, post Svo., cloth 


elegant, price 9s. 
TEMPLE. — 


rINHE LAMPS OF THE 
Crayon Sketches of the Men of the Modern Pulpit, 
including Melvill, Gilfillan, Binney, Pulsford, Spurgeon, &ec. 

‘** There is a power and splendour about these sketches that 
would make the reputation of half a dozen writers. They are 
‘ studies’ of the highest order, claiming and deserving the at- 
tention of every thoughtful mind.’’—Jewish Herald. 
London: Jonn Snow, Paternoster-row. 


GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
Sixth Edition, in cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 1s. 
AVELOCK : the Broad Stone of Honour. 


A Tribute of the Tongue and the Pen, 
By the Rey. E. P. Hoop. 


London: Joun Synow, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., with beautiful Portrait and 
Vignette, price 5s., 


OHN ANGELL JAMES: a Review of his 


History, Character, Eloquence, and Literary Labours. 
With a Dissertation on the Pulpit and the Press, Academie 
Preaching, College Reform, &. By Joun Camrpe vy, D.D. 

“We thank Dr. Campbell for his admirable volume, which 
will be perused with intense interest as long as the works of the 
lamented deceased are appreciated, which will be as long as 
there are men to be saved and Christians to be instructed,””— 
Glasgow Examiner. 

London: Joun Snow, Paternuster-row. 











Just published, crown 8vo. cloth elegant, price 7s., 
ERMONS preached at Clapton Chapel. 
By Rev. H. J. Gamare. 

** Such Sermons as we should find it difficult to match, even 
in English theological literature, for the blended qualities of 
simplicity, beauty, and quiet power, for mature experience and 
Christian affection.” Mouncath Advertiser. . 

**The style is remarkably felicitous, and has, moreover, the 
charm of being the writer's own.’’-—Homilist. 
London: Joun Sxow, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in post Svo., cloth, lettered, price 6s. 6d. 

HREE YEARS IN TURKEY: 

The Journal of a Medical Mission to the Jews, under 

the auspices of the Free Church of Scotland. By Joun Mason, 

L.R.C.S.E., M.D., late Medical Missionary in the Turkish 
Empire. 

‘© We never read a book which so impressed us with the value 
and necessity of medical missionaries. Dr, Mason has given a 
very graphic and interesting account of his labours, which seem 
to have been very abundant. The book ought to have a rapid 
and enduring circulation.’’—-Glasgow Examiner. 
London: Joun Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, in post 8vo., cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 
NHRISTIANITY IN HARMONY WITH 
MAN’S NATURE, PRESENT AND PROGRESSIVE, 

By the Rev. Groner Leeor, LL.D. 
London: Joun Syow, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in feap. 8vo., priee 58, cloth, 
YENESIS AND GEOLOGY : a Reconciliation 
Woof the Two Records. By the Rev. Grorce Wiaur. 

London: Joun Sxow, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., cloth lettered, price 8s., 
HOUGHTS FOR THE DEVOUT: being 
Scriptural Exercises for Every Day in the Year, arranged 
and adapted from the Writings of the Rev. Jouw Howe, M.A. 
By Rev. T. C. Hing. 
London: Jonw Sxow, Paternoster-row. 


VEDDING PRESENT. 
Twenty-third Thousand, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; in white silk, 2s. 6d., 
tee TO A NEWLY-WEDDED 
PAIR; or, Friendly Suggestions to Husbands and 
Wives. A Companion for the Honeymoon and a Remem- 
brancer for Life. By the Rev. Joun Morison, D.D. 
London: Joun Sxow, Paternoster-row. 








Second edition, in one vol., post Svo., cloth lettered, price 9s., 
EMALE SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 
Preceded by an Essay on ‘“‘ What Christianity has done 
for Woman.” By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 
London: Joun Syxow, Paternester-row, 
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NEW FRENCH READING-ROOK 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Shorfly will be published, LE BOeY in Voll2mo, 
CEs, par EMILE Esra Edited, 
_/ with Notes Grammatical and , and a Short 
Biog j Notice of the Author Avoustvs Jxzssor, 
M.A., Head-Master of King Edward VI. , Norwich. 
London : D. Nerr, 270, Strand 


By whom the following ELEMENTARY WORKS are 
published :— 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
By the Rev. C. H. Anas. 
Fellow of Magdalen C , Oxford, and formerly one of the 
Masters at Winchester College. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar. Neatly 
bound in cloth, }2mo., price 3s. 6d. 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrangement of 
the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Grammar, with 5 
Lexicon and Notes. Sixth Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

<;REEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrangement 
of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth's Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 2s. €d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, yted to the arrangement 
of the Rev. C. Wordsworth's Grammar, with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. Ninth thousand, 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Now co ¢, neatly bound in One Vol, 12mo., cloth, 9s. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Pro- 
legomena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and 
aE +g : 

*.* The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matthew, 

Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, Is. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s. ; 


St. John, 2s. 
GERMAN. 
LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES,’ in Prose and 
Verse. With a close English Translation and brief Notes. 
Bvo., cloth, 2s.6d. The German Text alone, Svo., sewed, 1s. 64. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD | 


OF LEARNING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Trans- 
lated (unabridged) from the original French Edition. By 
Huesxx W. Dvutcuxry. 12mo., cloth, price 5s.6d. KEY to 
ditto, 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S (F., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst), COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
One Vol., Svo., 5s. 6d. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN EXERCISES. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

DEMMLER’S GERMAN READER. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 

BERNARD'S (Mme.) GERMAN EQUIVALENTS 
FOR ENGLISH THOUGHTS. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 

STEINMETZ’S (Professor at the Bedford Schools) 
FIRST READING-BOOK; with Notes and Dictionary. 
i2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. : 

STEINMETZ.—THE ACCIDENCE OF GERMAN 
GRAMMAR; showing, in a Tabular Form, the Reflections 
of the various Parts of Speech. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

STEINMETZ’S GERMAN EXERCISES, for the 
use of Beginners ; with a Key. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 

. GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12th Edition, 12mvo. cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TLARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 64. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 
Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING-BOOK. 
Adapted to the use of Students. By Dr. A. Heimann, 
l2mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Univer- 
sity) FIRST GERMAN READING-BOOK; with Notes. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE. 
MENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second Edition, 
revised, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, l2mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English, French, and German; with Rules for Pro- 
nunciation, and a copious Vocabulary. Square l6mo. cloth. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. In English and German (only). 
smo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGER’S (W.) GERMAN TALES and POETRY. 
l2mo., cloth, 5s. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING CONVER- 
SATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S (Dr.) GERMAN READING-BOOK, 


on an entirely New Principle. With copious Notes. Second 


Edition, cloth, 5s. 
FRENCH. 


©. C. ANGOVILLE’S (French Master at Winchester 
College) COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRENCH GRAM. 
MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. Third Edition. 
Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 
32mo. cloth, 2s. 

MANIER’S FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD- 
BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Bossut. 32mo. stiff 
wrapper, ls. 6d. 

*," These little books will be found extremely useful to begin- 
ners and students of the French Language. 
BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tions in English and French, with Models of Receipts, 

Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2s, bound. 
D. Nur, 270, Strand. 


HE DIAL, A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial TEI Witt Fesewan 
for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY 
{Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.—Price 34d. ; 
tamped 4d. 








‘a an 20 AU 60 625° The foregoing Works are sent Free by Post. 


— ‘ ee ED 
THIS DAY, ; j 3 
| IN ONE VOL. WITH NUMEROUS PACS PRICE 14., * 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 
PUBLISHED BY TRUBNER & CQO. 60, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


- 
: 





| WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, THE 27rm INSTANT, 
To be had at all respectable Libraries, in One Vol., crown 8vo., neatly bound in cloth, 


1—CAPTAIN BRAND, OF THE “CENTIPEDE,” 
A PRIVATE EMINENCE IN THE WEST INDIES; HIS LOVES AND EXPLOITS. 
Together with some account of the singular manner in which he departed this life. 
By Lieut. H. A. Wisz, U.S.N. (Harry Gringo) Author of “‘ La Gringo,’’ and “ Tales for the Mares.” 


The above is an English copyright edition, and, it is believed, will fully sustain the very great reputation the author has 
acquired in America as a writer of Sea Novels. 





In One Vol., post 8vo., neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


2.—FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD, 


An enlarged English copyright Edition. By Ropert DaLzk Owen. 


In proof of the great popularity of this Work, and the interest which it has excited, it is only necessary to observe that ten editions 
have been sold within a very short time in America, In the present edition, the author (who is now residing in England) has 
intrgduced a considerable quantity of new matter. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





) : | Next Week will be published, price 5s., 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF BRITISH RELATIONS 
IN CHINA. 


_ By Captain SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., R.N., Author of “A Cruise in Japanese Waters,” &c. 
With a MAP OF CHINA and CHART OF THE PEIHO, from the Entrance to Pekin. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS,.—Just published, price 4s., elegantly bound, 


TT IME THE AVENGER; and other Poems. By W. R. Neat, 
Lond«n: W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row. 





DR. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





** A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is author or editor. It (the ‘Geography for Beginners’) 
is an admirable introduction. There is vast difficulty in writing @ good elementary book; and Dr. Cornwell has shown himsel! 
possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required for the task.” —John Bull. 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 6th Edition, 1s. | GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 35th Edition, 1s. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 29th Edition, 3s. 6d.; | cloth ; 9d. sewed. 


| with Maps, 5s. 6d. SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 11th Edition, &. 

_A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. | THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. 6th Edition, 
"ALLEN and CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR. 30th 4s. 64. 

Edition, 2s. red; 1s. Od. cloth. ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 4th Edition, 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 23rd Edition, 1s. 6d. 1s. 6d, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
Edinburgh : OLIVER & BOYD. 





| LIST OF WORKS ON CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGY, &e., 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD MASON, HIGH-STREET, TENBY. 


In demy quarto, cloth, £2, copiously illustrated by Le Keux, and by Jewitt, 

THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF ST. DAVID’S. By the Rev. WiLiiam Basi Jones, M.A, 

and Evwarp A. Freemay, Esq., M.A. 

Complete in Six Vols., demy octavo, cloth, £3. 3s., 

THE SECOND SERIES OF THE ARCHASOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS : a Record of the Antiquities 

of Wales and its Marches, and the Journal of the Cambrian Archeological Association, 

In demy octavo, 12s. 6d., 
THE HISTORY OF RADNORSHIRE. By the late Rev. Jonatnan Witiiams, M.A. 
In Six Vols., demy octavo, half cloth, £3, 


THE CAMBRIAN JOURNAL. Published under the auspices of the Cambrian Institute in the 
years 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, and 1859. Among the most important articlesfare those of Dr. Carl Meyer (late Libraria 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert), on the Celtic Languages; the Traditionary Annals of the Cymry (160 pages), by the Baditor ; ¢ 
Collection of Ancient Welsh Airs, from MSS. at Llanover; several valuable Philological Articles by the late Archdeacon © 
Cardigan, the Revs. John Williams ab Ithel, Morris Williams, and John Davis, and by Major Watkins, Messrs. J. O. ve 
wood, T. Stephens, &c., &c. ; also much curious matter upon Bardism; together with several Papers on Genesology, Wel 


Literature, Biography, &c., &c. 








In demy octavo, 5s., 


PARTS IL. IL, and IIL, of THE TRADITIONARY ANNALS OF THE CYMRY. By tle 
Rev Joun WitiraMs 4B ITHEL. 

MILFORD, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By the Late Jetinczr Symons. 6d. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED FOR ARTICLES OF BRITISH DRESS AND ARMOUR. 


By the Rev. Joux Wirtiams ap Iruer, M.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; | 

AN ESSAY ON THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE AND THE PROGRESS OF ARTs 
AND MANUFACTURES IN BRITAIN, during the Period and under the Influence of the Druidical System. By t 
Rev. Joux Jones, M.A., Lianllyfni. Svo. 1s, 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


TALES AND TRADITIONS OF TENBY. 2s. ‘ 
GUIDE TO TENBY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By R. MASON. Foolscap 8vo. Fourt 
Edition, with a Map and Illustrations, 2s. 





—— 
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Lowpox :—Printed by Wrt1am Lrrrcs, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wruax, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Linco!n’s-inn-Fields, ; 
the said Wituiam Lirrie, at the Office of ‘ Tux Loxponx Review,” No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, both in the County of 


Satreray, Arever 18, 1960. 


in the Perish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields; “and abled” 
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